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Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ixnoble, but to man.— Young. 








THE HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


PORTRAIT, WITH PHRENOLOGICAL DESCRIP- 
TION AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Mr. Corrax has a very large brain on 
a well-formed though lithe and slender 
rather than corpulent body. The qual- 
ity of the whole organization is excellent. 
The shape of his head is peculiar consid- 
ering its circumference. It is very long, 
very high, and narrow between the ears. 
Causality with the perceptive faculties 
are the largest organs in the intellectual 
group, while Benevolence and Conscien- 
tiousness predominate in the moral re- 
gion. Approbativeness is sufficiently 
large to make him ambitious to excel, 
and to merit the good opinion of worthy 
men; the affections are strong enough 
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to hold him to the domestic circle. Self- 
Esteem is barely sufficient to give him 
the necessary dignity to command atten- 
tion; but this lack is counterbalanced by 
his large Firmness and Conscientious- 
ness, which make him steadfast in the 





right, and a firm opponent of that which 
he can not approve. 

Cautiousness is well developed, impart- 
ing care and prudence. Acquisitiveness 
is moderate; the acquisition of property 
for its own sake would be with him a 
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secondary matter. Secretiveness is not large. 
He is candid, outspoken, and free, though his 
large Cautiousness acts as a check upon what 
would otherwise make him too transparent. 

His Language is well evinced by the fullness 
of his eyes; those features are in him very ex- 
pressive. They have a peculiar laughing 
brightness, and their frank glances straight- 
forward at their object indicate a kindly, open, 
upright nature ; taken as an indication of char- 
acter, they seem to embody all the peculiari- 
ties of his being. Mirthfulness is well indicat- 
ed by the broad, high, almost square forehead. 
The mouth is expressive of humor and good- 
nature, while the finely cut lips indicate genial 
affection and decision combined. 

Mr. Colfax does not live in the lower region 
of his brain. The great comparative height 
of his head would show him to be possessed 
of an intellectual, moral, and spiritual na- 
ture. The imaginative and esthetic faculties 
are well developed, inclining him to be a lover 
of the beautiful; but his tastes in that respect 
would usually be subordinate to the useful. 

He should be a clear, practical reasoner; a 
just though merciful judge; an earnest advo- 
cate, a warm and ardent lover, a brilliant wit, 
and a sound, sensible man. He is not cruel or 
vindictive, but would incline rather to the 
side of lenity; though his Conscientiousness 
and Firmness would hold him to his duty 
to God and his country. Taken altogether, 
his would pass for a good head. He has a 
good, honest face, and is genial, amiable, and 
companionable. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


The Hon. Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, was born in New 
York, March 23d, 1823, and is a lineal de- 
scendant from General Schuyler and Captain 
Colfax, both of Revolutionary celebrity. Of 
his early life in New York little can be glean- 
ed; but all the academical instruction he was 
favored with was received before he had 
reached the age of ten years, and that was ob- 
tained chiefly through his own diligent appli- 
cation. That he assiduously made use of his lei- 
sure time for mental improvement while follow- 
ing the vocation upon which he depended for 
support, is manifest in the superior cultiva- 
tion and rare abilities which characterize him 
at the present day. 

At the age of thirteen he went to Indiana, 
where he entered a printing-office, and con- 
tinued to follow the pursuit of printing, with 
degrees of advancement, until about the year 
1844, when he became editor and proprietor of 
the South Bend Register. Mr. Colfax was then 
only twenty-one years of age; but by his en- 
ergy and his sterling integrity he had worked 
his way up into a position of influence and re- 
sponsibility. The paper he published was a 
political organ in the interest of the Whig 
party. Its circulation was not extensive, but 
its editor strove to render it a useful and 
healthy journal; and it was not long before he 
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avowal of honest sentiments, for his temperate 
habits, and his substantial abilities ; and event- 
ually he became an influential leader in the 
politics of Indiana. 

Fortunately, we are enabled to gain an in- 
sight into the character of Mr. Colfax as he ap- 
peared when an editor. At an entertainment 
given by the representives of the press in Wash- 
ington to Mr. Colfax, an address was made by 
Mr. Wilkinson, in which occurs the following 
passage : 

“ Eighteen years ago, at one o'clock of a 
winter moon-lighted morning, while the horses 
of the stage-coach in which [ was plowing the 
thick mud of Indiana were being changed at 
the tavern in South Bend, I walked the foot- 
way of the principal street to shake off a great 
weariness. I saw a light through a window. 
A sign, ‘The Register, was legible above it, 
and I saw through the window a man in his 
shirt sleeves walking quickly about like one 
that worked. paused, and looked, and 
imagined about the man, and about his work, 
and about the lateness of the hour to which 
it was protracted; and I wondered if he was 
in debt, and was struggling to get out, and if 
his wife was expecting him and had lighted a 
new candle for his coming, and if he was very 
tired. A coming step interrupted this idle 
dreaming. When the walker reached my side 
I joined him, and as we went I asked him 
questions, and naturally they were about the 
workman in the shirt sleeves. ‘What sort 
of «a man is he? ‘He is very good to the 
poor; he works hard; he is sociable with all 
people; he pays his debts; he is a safe ad- 
viser; he doesn’t drink whisky ; folks depend 
on him; all this part of Indiana believes in 
him.” From that day to this I have never 
taken up the South Bend Register without 
thinking of this eulogy, and envying the man 
who had justly entitled himself to it in the 
dawn of his manhood.” 


Mr. Colfax replied to this in the following 
modest but pleasant speech : 


“T have had to listen to-night to a eulogy 
from your distinguished chairman, of which I 
can only wish I was worthy. What he has 
said has called back to my mind, what is often 
before it, the years of my early manhood— 
and I see a friend seated at this table (Mr. 
Defrees) who knows much of it about as well 
as myself—when, struggling against poverty 
and adverse fortune sometimes, I sought in 
the profession to which you have devoted 
yourselves, to earn an honest livelihood for 
myself and family, and a position, humble, 
but not dishonored, among the newspaper 
men of America. I can not remember the 
exact evening to which he alludes, when, 
eighteen years ago, a stranger then, as I am 

lad he is not now, he saw me threugh a win- 
dow in my office, with the midnight lamp 
before me, and heard the commentary on my 
life from the lips of some too partial friend 
among those who from my boyhood have 
surrounded me with so much kindness and 
attention. But well do I remember, in the 
early history of the newspaper that numbered 
but two hundred and fifty subscribers when I 
established it, I was often compelled to labor 
far into the hours of night. And little did I 
dream, at that time, I was ever to be a mem- 
ber of the American Congress; and far less 
that I was to be the recipient of the honor 
whose conferment you commemorate and in- 
dorse to night. I can say of that paper that 
its columns, from its very first number, will 
bear testimony to-day that in all the political 
canvasses in which I was engaged, I never 
avoided a frank and outspoken expression of 
opinion on any question before the American 
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people. And that, as these opinions had 
always been honestly entertained, could not 
have hesitated to frankly and manfully avow 
them. Though the effect of these avowals was, 
from the political complexion of the district 
and the State, to nae me in a minority, the 
people among whom I live will bear testimon 
that I was no less faithful to them then than 
have been when, in later years, that minority 
has by the course of events been changed into 
a majority.” 

In the same speech we find another passage 
which we appropriate, showing as it does the 
elevated opinion which Mr. Colfax holds of 
journalism, and its position and influence in 
the country. How characteristically does he 
preface it by his humor and suavity! His 
compliments all tell; and his speech reflects 
back upon himself the elevated opinion he 
held of that profession while engaged in it: 


“T can not avoid saying a few words in 
relation to the profession to which we have 
devoted our lives. I think you can not but 
acknowledge that the American Congress has 
not overlooked the pres. Not only have 
they seen fit, for the first time in the history 
of Congress, to select a printer for the grave 
responsibilities which cluster around their 
presiding officer, but from the ranks of the 
same profession they have taken a gentleman 
for the next office in order, the Clerk of the 
House, and one whom, with a modesty equal 
to his werth, I see blushes as I allude to him 
(Mr. McPherson). And besides these we 
have also in the American Congress another 
gentleman a printer, acting as Postmaster of 
the House. Having thus generously given a 
majority of all offices to the press, they have 
magnanimously allowed “the rest of man- 
kind” to take the remaining two offices. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] In the other branch of 
Congress we have a Secretary of the Senate, 
(John W. Forney), one of the most gifted and 
distinguished journalists of our time. The Vice- 
President of the United States also was a 
newspaper man, and I doubt not a good one. 
And so, also, was the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Senate, Mr. Brown, of Illinois. And if our ex- 
cellent President (Mr. Lincoln) was not directly 
connected with the press, I think we can bear 
testimony to the fact of his having furnished 
material for innumerable editorials in its col- 
umns. 

“ You do not expect me to make an elaborate 
after-dinner speech to-night, because the usage 
of a Speaker is not to make speeches, but to 
listen to them, and I expect to have consider- 
able of that latter duty to perform during the 
eventful Congress just opening. A few words 
before I sit down in regard to your profession. 
Next to the sacred desk, and those who minister 
in it, there is no profession more responsible 
than yours. The editor can not wait like the 
politician to see the set of the tide, but is re- 
quired, as new necessities arise, not only to 
avow at once his sentiments upon them, but to 
discuss them intelligently and instructively. It 
is also his duty to guide and protect public 
opinion in the proper channels, and to lay be- 
ture the readers of his sheet such matter as shall 
tend to the elevation of their character. I 
have sometimes thought that newspapers in 
their sphere might be compared to that ex- 
quisite mechanism of the universe whereby 
the moisture is lifted from the earth, con- 
densed into clouds, and poured back again in 
refreshing and fertilizing showers to bless the 
husbandman and produce the abundant har- 
vests. So, with the representatives of the 
press, they draw from public opinion, con- 
dense public opinion, and finally reflect and 
re-distribute it back again in turn to its eleva- 
tion and purification.” 
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In the year 1848 Mr. Colfax was appointed a 
delegate from his adopted State to the Whig 
National Convention, of which he was elected 
secretary, and although extremely young, he 
discharged the functions of his office com- 
mendably. In 1860 he was elected a member 
of the Indiana State Convention, having for its 
object the preparation of a State Constitution. 
In this body he proved very efficient in bring- 
ing about the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion of his State. In 1851 he was the candi- 
date of the Whig party in his district for a seat 
in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. The result was unfavorable to him, yet 
as an indication of the increasing strength of 
his political party in Indiana, it was regarded 
as very encouraging. In 1852 he was again 
sent as a delegate to the Whig National Con- 
vention, of which also he was appointed secre- 
tary. In 1854 Mr. Colfax was elected to Con- 
gress as a Republican nominee ; and from that 
time to the present he has always occupied his 
seat as a representative. 

At the opening of the Thirty-fourth Congress 
occurred the memorable contest for the Speak- 
ership, resulting in the election of Mr. Banks 
to that position. During that session Mr. 
Colfax took his stand as one of the most prom- 
ising of our Congressional debaters. His 
speech upon the then all-absorbing topic of 
the extension of slavery and the aggressions 
of the slave power was a masterly effort, and 
stamped him at once as a most influential 
orator. This speech was circulated throughout 
the country at the time, and was used as a 
campaign document by the Fremont party du- 
ring the canvass of 1856. Mr. Colfax labored 
zealously for John C. Fremont, who was his 
personal friend; the result of that campaign 
is well known. In the Thirty-fifth Congress 
Mr. Colfax was elected to the important posi- 
tion of Chairman to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, which place he con- 
tinued to hold until his election as Speaker to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress on the 7th of De- 
cember, 1853, to which responsible position he 
has since been twice re-elected—to the Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth Congress—honors awarded 
before only to Henry Clay. 

In Congress the same energy and industry 
has characterized him which was so promi- 
nent in his private life and personal vocation. 
His course while in the great council of the 
nation has been one of straightforward, un- 
swerving integrity ; and he counts many friends 
among even his political opponents. He has 
so discharged the important duties of the 
Speakership, that he is considered one of the 
best presiding officers that has ever been called 
upon to conduct the proceedings of a great 
body. So general, indeed, are the expressions 
of approval from all sides, that we may confi- 
dently look for his further promotion ere long. 

Mr. Colfax is only forty-four years of age. 
In personal appearance he is of medium height, 
solid, and compactly built. His hair and 
whiskers are brown, now a little tinged with 
gray. His countenance has a pleasing and 





intellectual expression. His person is grace- 
ful, and his manner denotes unusual ener- 
gy. His eyebrows are light in color, and 
overshadow eyes which sparkle with intel- 
ligence and good-humor. He is strongly affee- 
tionate and kindly in disposition. Whenever 
his mother-in-law appears in the gallery of the 
House, Mr. Colfax generally calls some member 
to the chair, and goes immediacely to her side. 
Such a trait in his character serves still further 
to deepen the respect and esteem in which he 
is held everywhere. 

As a speaker, Mr. Colfax is earnest, frank, 
pointed, and fluent. His manner is pleasing, 
and his language is always well-chosen and re- 
fined. Urbane in demeanor, and courteous and 
fair toward opponents, he always commands 
respect and attention on both sides of the 
House. He is zealous and fearless in main- 
taining his principles, though his benevolence 
and good-humor so temper his speeches that 
he gains few or no enemies. He is one of the 
few whose personal qualities have secured ex- 
emption from the bitterness of feeling generally 
displayed by the friends of pro-slavery aggres- 
sion toward their opponents. He seldom in- 
dulges in oratorical flourish, but goes straight 
to his subject, which with his keenly perceptive 
intellect he penetrates to the bottom; while 
his close, logical reasoning presents his aspect 
of a question in its strongest light. He has 
obtained also a popularity as a lecturer equal 
to any. His “ Across the Continent” has been 
delivered in the chief cities of the East, and 
is always fresh. We shall close our descrip- 
tion of Mr. Colfax with a portion of a patriotic 
address lately delivered by him before the mem- 
bers of the Union League Club, New York. In 
reviewing the past, and while speaking of the 
duties of the present hour, the following bril- 
liant passages occurred: 

“ How rapidly and yet how gloriously we 
are making history ; but posterity will read it 
on the open pages of our country’s annals. Six 
years ago—how brief it seems—but a fraction 
of an individual's life—but a breath in the life 
of a nation—the banners of Rebellion waved 
over hostile armies and stolen forts from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande, and the onlooking 
world predicted the certain downfall of the 
Republic. Now, thanks to our gallant armies 
and their gallant commanders—Grant the in- 
flexible—Sherman the conqueror—Sheridan the 
invincible—and all their fearless compatriots 
on sea and shore—but one flag waves over the 
land—the flag that Washington loved, and 
that Jackson, and Scott, and Taylor adorned 
with their brilliant victories—the flag dearer 
to us in all its hours of peril than gilded by the 
sunshine of prosperity and fanned by the ze- 
phyrs of peace, at last triumphant, unquestion- 
ed, unassailed. Six years ago, millions of hu- 
man beings born on American soil, created by 
the same Divine Father, destined to the same 
eternal hereafter, were subject to sale like the 
swine of the sty or the beasts of the field, and 
our escutcheon was dimmed and dishonored 
by the stain of American Slavery. To-day, 
auction-blocks, and manacles, and whipping- 
posts are, thank God, things of the past, while 
the slave himself has become the citizen, 
with the freedman’s weapon of protection— 
the ballot in his own right hand. Nor can 
we forget, while rejoicing over this happy 
contrast, the human agencies so potential in its 





accomplishment. First and conspicuous among 
the rest rises before my mind the tall form of a 
martyred President, whose welcome step no 
mortal ear shall ever listen to again. Faithful 
to his oath, faithful to his country, faithful to 
the brave armies his word called to the field, 
he never swerved a hair’s breadth from his 
determination to crush this mighty rebellion, 
and all that gives it aid, and comfort, and 
support. Unjustly and bitterly denounced 
by his enemies, and yours, as a usurper 
and despot; compared to Nero and Cali- 
gula, and all other tyrants whose base deeds 
blacken the pages of history, your noble League 
stood by him amid this tempest of detraction, 
cordially and to the end; and you have now 
your abundantvindication and reward: Though 
the torch of slander was lit at every avenue 
of his public life while he lived, the civilized 
world would become mourners at his coffin; 
and with those libelous tongues hushed, our 
whole land enshrines his memory to-day with 
the Father of the Country he saved.” 
* * * % ~ & 


“T can not doubt the future of the great party 
which has won these triumphs and established 
these principles. It has been so brilliantly 
successful, because it recognized liberty and 
jus ice as its cardinal principles ; and because, 
scorning all prejudices and defying all oppro- 
brium, it allied herself to the cause of the hum- 
ble and the oppressed. It sought to enfran- 
chise, not to enchain ; to elevate, not to tread 
down; to protect, never to abuse. It cared 
for the humblest rather than for.the mightiest— 
for the weakest rather than the strongest. It 
recognized that the glory of states and na- 
tions was justice to the poorest and feeblest. 
And another secret of its wondrous strength 
was that it fully adopted the striking injunc- 
tion of our murdered chief: ‘ With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, but with 
firmness for the right, as God gives us to 
see the right.’ Only last month the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, in defend- 
ing his Reform bill, which holds the word 
of promise to the ear to break it to the hope, 
exclaimed: ‘ This is a nation of classes, and 
must remain so.’ If I may be pardoned for 
replying, I would say: ‘This is a nation of 
Sreemen, and it must remain so.’ Faithful to 
the traditions of our fathers in sympathizing 
with all who long for the maintenance or ad- 
vancement of liberty in Mexico or England, in 
Ireland or Crete, and yet carefully avoiding all 
entangling alliances or violations of the law, 
with a recognition from ocean to ocean, North 
and South alike, of the right of all citizens 
bound by the law to share in the choice of 
the law-maker, and thus to have a voice in the 
country their heart’s blood must defend, our 
centennial anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence will find us as an entire nation, 
recognizing the great truths of that immortal 
Magna Charta, enjoying a fame wide as the 
world and eternal as the stars, with a prosper- 
ity that shall eclipse in future all the brightest 
glories of the past.” 

Mr. Colfax’s sympathies, in the House,are 
with the Republican party, of which he is one 
of the ablest supporters and best representa- 
tives. But he is not bigoted or prejudiced. 
When the times demand it, he rises above party 
strife and ambition, and appeals earnestly and 
eloquently for the good of the country. His 
long and faithful service in Congress has 
created a kindly feeling toward him. from all 
classes of the community. He has been nomi- 
nated by several committees as a candidate for 
the next Presidential election, and his well- 
known sterling worth and ability doubtless fit 
him for the highest position which it is in the 
power Jf the nation to confer upon him. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL THEORY OF MAN’S 
ORGANIZATION. 


(CONTINUED. } 





ConsTRUCTIVENESS. Mechanical ingenuity 
and talent ; ability to make, build, construct, and 
manufacture—The commands of the Lord for 
the erection of the tabernacle and Solomon’s 
temple are ample proofs that man is constituted 
a constructive, tool-using animal. The super- 
intendent sent for by King Solomon needed a 
very large development of this and the kindred 
faculties to come up to the requirements of 
Solomon. “Send me now therefore a man cun- 
ning to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, 
and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and 
blue, and that can skill to grave with the cun- 
ning men that are with me in Judah and in Je- 
rusalem.—2 Chron. ii. 7. Bezaleel the son of 
Uri, Exodus xxxi., is spoken of as a man skilled 
“in all manner of workmanship, to devise cun- 
ning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and 
in brass.” 

Ipeaity. Imagination ; the love of the ex- 
quisite, the beautiful, the splendid, the tasteful, 
and the polished ; that impassioned ecstacy and 
rapture of feeling which give inspiration to poetry 
and oratory.—A subdivision of this is— 

Supitmity. Love of the grand, vast, endless, 
and infinite—The well-known 38th, 39th, 40th, 
and 4ist chapters of Job are directly intended 
for these faculties, and no further proof need 
be required that the Lord supposed man to 
possess those faculties, otherwise it would have 
been out of place to have addressed anything 
so admirably adapted to reach them. The 
Psalms of David abound in appeals to these 
feelings, and St. John, in the magnificent de- 
scription of the Apocalypse. challenges the 
most exalted admiration of man. 

ImITaTiIon.— Ability to represent, copy, and do 
what we see done ; the power of imitation ; copying 
in general.—* And let them make me a sanctu- 
ary, that I may dwellamong them. According 
to all that I shew thee, after the pattern of the 
tabernacle, of all the instruments thereof, even 
so shall ye make it. * * And look thou that 
thou make them after their pattern which was 
shewed thee in the mount.”—Exod. xxv. 8, 9, 
and 40. The pattern for the temple of Solomon 
the Lord also gave: “All this,” said David, 
after giving Solomon instructions for the build- 
ing of the temple, “the Lord made me to un- 
derstand by writing by his hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern.”—1 Chron. 
xxviii. 19. There can be no doubt, then, that 
the Lord considered man possessed of a faculty 
which would enable him to imitate, or he would 
never have given him a pattern for him to imi- 
tate. Religiously, Paul is given for a pattern: 
“ Howbeit for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first Jesus Christ might shew forth all 
long-suffering for a pattern to them which 
should hereafter believe on him to life ever- 
lasting.” —1 Tim. i. 16. 

MIRTHFULNESS. A quick and lively percep- 
tion of the ridiculous and absurd ; facetiousness ; 
pleasantry ; humor; fun.—This faculty is re- 
cognized in Holy Writ, as appears in the fol- 
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lowing: “ Then will I cause to cease from the 
cities of Judah, from the streets of Jerusalem, 
the voice of mirth, and the voice of gladness, 
the voice of the bridegroom, and the voice of 
the bride, for the land shall be desolate.”—Jer. 
vii. 34. Elijah, when he ridiculed the priests 
of Baal, exercised this faculty within due limits. 
It is this faculty which causes editors of reli- 
gious journals to slip in their papers, now and 
then, a column of “ religious anecdotes.” They 
know very well their readers have such a fac- 
ulty as will enable them to relish those “ reli- 
gious anecdotes.” This faculty requires great 
watchfulness on the part of Christians. Jest- 
ing which is not suitable is strictly forbidden. 

InpivipuaLity. Intellectual power of noticing 
single objects aa separate existences, and of con- 
sidering each a distinct individuality ; desire to 
see and to examine objects. 

Form. That mental power which takes cogni- 
zance of the shape or configuration of objects and 
remembers them. 

Size. That mental power which takes cogni- 
zance of magnitude and proportion, imparting 
ability to judge of length, breadth, height, depth, 
distance. 

Locautty. Cognizance of the relative position 
of objects; recollection of the looks of places ; 
knowledge of the geographical position of things, 
the points of the compass, ete. 

These faculties are all largely concerned in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and it is better to 
group them togther. King Solomon had these 
faculties largely developed. “ He spake of trees, 
from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall; 
he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes.”—1 Kings iv. 33. The 
remarkable 38th, 39th, 40th, and 41st chapters 
of Job recognize the existence of these facul- 
ties, for the numerous questions propounded 
there are all founded upon the supposition 
that these faculties had been actively engaged 
in the acquisition of knowledge. It would 
lengthen this article unnecessarily to examine 
those chapters in detail, and as any one can 
see at a glance when any one of these faculties 
is exercised, we shall without further comment 
pass on. 

Weiaut. Intuitive perception and application 
of the principles of specific gravity ; ability to judge 
of the force of bodies, and of equilibrium ; to pre- 
serve the center of gravity—Of the exercise of 
this faculty in building, from the days when 
“Cain built a city” downward, three columns 
of references in Cruden’s Concordance are full 
proof of the active exercise of such a faculty 
by man. 

Cotor. Ability to perceive and recollect the 
various colors of objects, to compare them and 
judge of the contrast of their different shades when 
mingled.—The brilliant display of colors or- 
dered by the Lord in the construction of the 
tabernacle and of Solomon’s temple is proof 
enough he considered man the possessor of a 
faculty which would enable him to obey the 





commands given, and properly appreciate the 
the result after the commands had been obeyed. 


~ 


to have things in their places.—“ Let all things 
be done decently and in order.”—1 Cor. xiv. 40, 
So determined was the Lord that man should 
do things “in order,” that he struck Uzzah 
dead for presuming to touch the ark when un- 
authorized so to do. The Jewish temple ser- 
vice was performed in a special order, any in- 
fraction of which was followed by the severest 
penalties, and we may therefore logically con- 
clude the Lord would never command things 
to be done in order if man had no inherent fac- 
ulty which would enable him to comply with 
that command. 

CaLcuLaTion. Intuitive perception of the re- 
lation of numbers and proportions ; ability to 
count and reckon.—The commands of the Lord 
in relation to the dimensions of the tabernacle 
and temple clearly demonstrate he considered 
man able to calculate. The sands of the sea 
and the dust of the earth are mentioned by the 
Lord as beyond the power of man to calculate, 
and this of course implies that minor quanti- 
ties could be calculated. The places in the 
Bible where numbering and reckoning are 
mentioned are too numerous to quote. 

EvENTUALITY. Memory of events ; power of 
calling to mind those circumstances, occurrences, 
incidents, historical facts, etc., which have previ- 
ously come to the knowledge of the individual.— 
“ Thou shalt well remember what the Lord thy 
God did unto Pharaoh, and unto all Egypt.”— 
Deut. vii. 18. The books of the Bible are filled 
with commands to remember events, and as the 
Lord would not give commands unless man was 
able to obey, it is clear that the existence of 
this faculty is recognized by the Scriptures. 

True. Telling when events transpire, time of 
day, how long—The Jewish law required the 
exercise of this faculty in a high degree, not 
merely for the remembrance of dates of re- 
markable events, but a monthly, daily, and 
hourly use of it. The faculties of Eventuality 
and Time were brought largely into exercise in 
the oral tradition of the Jews, who were com- 
manded to hand down from generation to gen- 
eration. “And when thy son asketh thee in 
time to come, saying, What mean the testimo- 
nies, and the statutes, and-the judgments, which 
the Lord our God hath commanded you? then 

thou shalt say unto thy son, We were Pharaoh’s 
bondmen,” etc.—Deut. vi. 20, 21. 

Tune. Love of music; ability to learn tunes 
and detect discord ; singing and playing by ear.— 
David possessed this faculty in a high degree. 
“And it came to pass, when the evil spirit 
from God was upon Saul, that David took a 
harp and played with his hand, so Saul was re- 
freshed and was well, and the evil spirit de- 
parted from him.”—1 Sam. xvi. 23. There 
were singers and players upon the harp and 
cymbal: “ And David spake to the chief of the 
Levites to appoint their brethren to be the 
singers with instruments of music, psalteries, 
and harps and cymbals, sounding, by lifting up 
the voice with joy."—1 Chron. xv. 16. All 
this could not have been accomplished unless 
these performers had possessed the faculty of 
Tune, or, metaphysically, an “intuitive sense of 





OrvDER. System, method, going by rule; desire 


harmony.” 
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LaneuaGe. Power of communicating ideas 
by means of particular signs of vocalization ; 
memory of werds; recollection of words and 

arbitrary signs as expressions of ideas.—This 

faculty was small in Moses and large in Aaron. 

“And Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, 

I am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor since 

thou hast spoken to me, but I am slow of 

speech and of a slow tongue. * * And the 

anger of the Lord was kindled against Moses, 

and he said, Is not Aaron the Levite thy 

brother? I know that he can speak well.”— 

Ex. iv.10,14. This isa clear recognition of the 

fact that Aaron possessed a larger faculty or 

organ of speech than did Moses, for the inabil- 

ity of Moses to speak fluently could not be 

attributed to want of sense or great inferiority 

to Aaron, for it is affirmed that Moses was 

learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, 

and was mighty in words and in deeds. Had 

the mind been a unit, as maintained by the 

metaphysicians, Moses could have spoken well, 
for on that supposition any one that could 
learn all the wisdom of the Egyptians could 
certainly learn to speak well; but, as was really 
the case, his organ of Language was only mod- 
erate, while that of Aaron was very large, and 
the result was that the latter could “speak 
well,” while Moses was “slow of speech.” St. 
Paul was also moderate in oratorical ability, 
as is shown in 2 Cor. x. 10, where he writes: 
“For his letters (say they) are weighty and 
powerful; but his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speech contemptible.” 

Cavusauity. Ability to discover and trace out 
the connection and relations existing between 
causes and effects; to plan, invent, and adapt 
means to ends ; to draw conclusions from given 
premises ; to reason; disposition to investigate 
and ask why ; keystone of common sense.—* I 
applied mine heart to know and search and to 
seek out wisdom and the reason of things, and 
to know the wickedness of folly,” etc. “Be- 
hold, this have I found, saith the Preacher, 
counting one by one to find out the account 
(marginal reading), weighing one thing after 
another to find out the reason.”—Eccles. vii. 
27. “Come, let us reason together, saith the 
Lord.”—Isa. i. 18. Unless there was a special 
faculty in man adapted to reason and discus- 
sion, such statements would be quite absurd. 

Comparison. Disposition and ability to com- 
pare various things for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their points of resemblance and difference ; 
power of classification ; perception of the princi- 
ples of analogy ; ability to discover truths that 
are unknown by discovering their resemblance to 
those already ascertained ; critical acumen.—It 
is needless to make quotations in proof of the 
existence of a faculty of Comparison, for 
scarcely any three pages can be found in the 
Bible without some comparison. The parables 
chiefly exercise this faculty of the intellect. 

Human Nature. This faculty furnishes its 
possessor with an intuitive knowledge of human 
character, and enables him readily to perceive the 
state of mind or feeling possessed by others, and 
thus successfully to adapt himself to and operate 





As there can not, in the very nature of things, 
be any commands addressed to this faculty, 
we need only look for incidental cases of its 
manifestations. We read, “And it came to 
pass after this that Absalom prepared him 
chariots and horses, and fifty men to run before 
him. And Absalom rose up early, and stood 
beside the way of the gate, and it was so that 
when any man that had a controversy came to 
the King for a judgment, then Absalom called 
unto him, and said, Of what city art thou? 
And he said, Thy servant is of one of the tribe 
of Israel. And Absalom said unto him) See 
thy matters are good and right, but there is no 
one deputed of the King to hear thee. Absalom 
said moreover, Oh, that I were made a judge 
in the larfd, that every man which hath any 
suit or cause might come unto me, and I would 
do him justice. And it was so that when any 
man came nigh unto him to do him obesiance, 
he put forth his hand and took him and kissed 
him. And in this manner did Absalom to all 
Israel that came to the King for judgment; so 
Absalom stole away the hearts of the men of 
Israel.”—2 Sam. xv. Absalom had this organ 
large, and so adapted himself to the people as 
to win their favor. 

Suavity. Ability to render one’s self agree- 
able ; pleasantness, courtesy, blandness.—* Be 
courteous.”—1 Pet. iii. 8. Julius courteously 
entreated Paul.”—<Acts xxvii. 3. “ Publius re- 
ceived us and lodged us three days courteous- 
ly.".—Acts xxviii. 7. The conduct of Abra- 
ham in entertaining the three strangers was a 
manifestation of a large development of this 
faculty, and his course was a fine development 
of the harmonious working of Suavity and 
Benevolence. 

We have thus carefully examined the phre- 
nological exposition of man’s organization, 
and have found it triumphantly sustained by 
the Bible. Our references to Scripture evi- 
dence are nota tythe of those which we might 
have mentioned, had there been space or had 
necessity required their mention. The few we 
have selected are sufficient for our purpose, 
though not in all cases the best to be had. 
And whenever we hear any one say that 
Phrenology is a humbug and antagonistic to 
the Bible, we at once without the least hesi- 
tation classify him with those who talk on sub- 
jects of which they are ignorant. When old 
metaphysicians can harmonize their crudities 
and absurdities with man’s real organization, 
without putting forth mystic theories concern- 
ing his organization, to reconcile their dogmata 
with well-known facts, and when they can 
make their notes accord with that glorious 
revelation from the God of harmonies, instead 
of turning the whole civilized world into a 
horrible Babel of discord, by the jarring, grat- 


theological performers on the stage of life, 
then it will be time enough to denounce Phre- 
nology as a humbug; but until then they had 
better think soberly, not more highly of them- 
selves than they ought to think, lest their fall, 
as fall they must before the light of phreno- 
logical revelation, be more mortifying and 


ing instruments they have furnished to the. 





FAMOUS HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 
No. 1.—ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGE. 


Ristorr’s great but almost hideous rendition 
of Elizabeth of England has made her fresh. 
Let us, in a journal devoted to the faithful por- 
traiture of famous personages, give an epitome 
of her life of seventy years and a correct view 
of her characier. 

Elizabeth was one of those remarkable beings 
in whose very birth the soul of destiny is con- 


-cealed. An age was incarnated in her, and a 


world suspended on her life and mission. Born 
in the grest-crisis of human affairs, her long life 
was a bridge of transition from the night of 
past ages to the looming future. She was con- 
ceived when -the very destiny of the world was 
transmigratiny itself into the body of a new 
civilization; and into her hands were given 
the issues of the times. She represented the 
rising empire of Protestantism. In her was 
the struggle of the stripling Future with the 
giant Past. Which should be victorious was 
the problem of the age, and this met the im- 
perial maiden not only at the very foot of her 
throne to challenge her for the solution, but it 
also embraced her even in her cradle. Eliza- 
beth in her youth was the female David of a 
young new era, to meet and slay Goliah, or be 
herself given to the eagles and her kingdom 
torn to pieces by the vital antagonisms of the 
times. 

We must neither consider Elizabeth in her 
abstract womanhood, nor in the simple unity 
of a private lady, nor even in the character of 
a plastic female sovereign like Queen Victoria. 
We must look upon her as an imperial soul 
born to a mission, and, therein somewhat losing 
her very sex—as a woman multiplied into all 
the mighty issues of her nation and of all 
Christendom—as a potent instrument of that 
Mysterious Power who was molding a rising 
age, and giving to the world a new civilization. 

The fate of Elizabeth’s life was born before 
her. She was the daughter of the divorce. 
When Harry the Eighth deposed Cardinal 
Wolsey, married Anna Boleyn, overthrew the 
ancient church in his kingdom, and asserted 
the supremacy of England above that of Rome, 
he was laying out a great programme of neces- 
sities and complications for his unborn child 
to solve, and they were all on the side of 
Protestantism, the opening new era of progress 
and innovations. Thus an overruling Provi- 
dence directed the passions of Harry the VIII. 
to the accomplishments of its own purposes, in 
the daughter of Anna Boleyn. And following 
this vein of thought, it is worthy of note that 
an imperial Woness was horn for the work, and 
not a lamb for the lions of the times to devour. 
She was mightier than them all, and though 
she brought not forth kings as her children, 
she brought forth lions as her issues. 

However the case might stand with her sister 
Mary, or her brother Edward, or all the world, 
Elizabeth is predetermined in her father’s acts. 
She must stand by her legitimacy, re-establish 








upon the minds and feelings of his fellow-men.— 
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the supremacy of England, lead the vanguard 
of the future, crush everything that called her 
bastard, and win the age after the stern con- 
troversy which, in its culmination, terminated 
in the destruction of the Spanish Armada. All 
this was in the pre-decrees of her life, indexed 
in her father, and worked up as so many fates 
around the daughter of Anna Boleyn. 

It was much in this view that all Europe 
looked upon Elizabeth, in her lifetime, from 
her very birth. To the Protestants, on one 
side, she was the child of hope and promise, 
and to the Roman Catholics she was the 
prophetess of the new faith—the very “ end- 
all” of their every issue, if she was herself not 
cut off before her day had come. This destiny, 
to which she was born, suspended the axe over 
her head every day during her sister Mary’s 
reign, but fulfilled at last her great career of 
empire. The burden thereof grew with her 
from her cradle, and in her very childhood 
began to unfold itself to her consciousness, and 
consequently to the development of her char- 
acter. 

Elizabeth was born on the eve of the day 
observed by Romanists as the Virgin’s Nativity, 
and died on the eve of the day so observed as 
the Virgin’s Annunciation, seventy years after- 
ward. This is very singular; and, probably, 
the event of her birth on the eve of the Virgin’s 
Nativity had considerable to do with her long 
persistency and jealous pride in proclaiming 
herself by the sanctified title of the “ Virgin 
Queen ;” and her dying on a corresponding 
day, seventy years afterward, is coincidently 
strange. Elizabeth had all the splendid super- 
stition which so often marks great characters, 
as seen in the vast influence of astrology over 
her long life, and probably very early she was 
struck with the circumstance that she was born 
on the eve of the Virgin Mary’s Nativity. It 
is more than likely, also, that many of those 
who looked into the future to Elizabeth as the 
rising star, pointed out everything oracularly 
propitious in her prospect; and such men as 
Dr. Dee, the astrologer, who held a long un- 
broken charm over her life, would be certain 
to make capital out of matter that had the 
least shadow of fanciful reference to her destiny 

and mission. Even men like Cecil, her famous 
prime minister, looked upon her much in the 
light of a daughter of destiny, and, as a far- 
seeing, ambitious young statesman, actually 
played the prologue of his réle of prime 
minister to her when yet princess, and that, too, 
in the dangerous reign of Mary. On his part, 
the immortal Shakspeare has boldly come out 
in his play of Henry the Eighth as the prophet 
of her destiny and mission, and unfolded to her 
and the future (for Shakspeare wrote for the 
future) his scroll of her fate, much as Dr. Dee 
might have done in casting the figure of her 
nativity. The scene described by the immortal 
dramatist is the one of her baptism, when Arch- 
bishop Cramner, who, as her godfather, is 
made Heaven's oracle of her great mission and 
virgin destiny, as though Providence claimed 
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Cranmer. Let me speak, sir, 

For Heaven now bids me; and the words I utter 

Let none think flattery, for they'll find them 
truth. 


This royal infant (Heaven still moves about 
her !); 

Though in her cradle, yet now promises 

Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 


Which time shall bring to ripeness: She shall 
be 


(Bat few now living can behold that goodness) 

A pattern to all princes living with her, 

And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 

Than this pure soul shall be: All princely graces 

That mold up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her; truth shall nurse 
her; 

Holy and heavenly thoughts still gounsel her: 

She shall be loved and feared; her own shall 
bless her; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads in sorrow. 

7 * . ~ * 

Wherever the bright sun of heaven shall shine, 
Her honor and the greatness of her name 
Shall be and make new nations. 
She shall be to the happiness of England 
An aged princess; many days shall see her, 
And yet no day without-a deed to crown it. 

* + * . * 


But she must die, 
She must, the saints must have her; yet a 
virgin, 
A most unspotted lily must she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shall mourn 
her. 

Our royal heroine was named after her grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of York, the daughter of 
Edward IV. and sister of the young princes 
whom, according to Shakspeare, Richard the 
III. had murdered in the Tower. Her great- 
grandmother (on the side of Anna Boleyn), the 
Duchess of Norfolk, bore the child in great 
pomp at her baptism, and was her godmother, 
and Elizabeth well fulfilled even ail that Shak- 
speare makes the famous Protestant archbishop 
and martyr promise for her. Cranmer, in a 
letter to a friend, exulted in the part that he 
took with the Duchess of Norfolk at the infant 
princess’ baptism; and had her father then 
foresecn the great imperial career of his mighty 
daughter, perchance Anna Boleyn would not 
have been given to the headsman. 

For a short time only this royal heroine, 
destined to play such a long and glorious part 
in a world’s great course, was cradled as became 
her then presumptive right, as heiress to the 
throne, but in the sequel of her father’s ca- 
pricious and despotic acts after her birth, her 
mother was beheaded, and she, like her sister 
Mary, was made now legitimate, and then il- 
legitimate, to become legitimate again with 
equal consistency, and both to take rank after 
their brother Edward the VL., son of Jane Sey- 
mour, the successor of Anna Boleyn. 

After the star of her ill-fated mother began 
to wane, and finally expired in blood, the infant 
princess suffered from actual destitution, such 
as no private gentlewoman’s child would be 
expected to experience. Her governess, Lady 
Bryan, in a letter, said in pathetic complaint, 
“She hath neither gown nor kirtle [slip], nor 





her as its bride for the work of the age: 


smocks [day chemises], nor kerchiefs, nor rails 

{night dresses], nor body stichets [corsets], nor 

handkerchiefs, nor sleeves, nor muffers [mob 

caps], nor biggens [night caps].” 

The salutary adversity of her very childhood, 
and the storms and perils of her girlhood and 
young womanhood, doubtless superadded 
strength and self-reliance to the lioness-like 
character which nature endowed her with, and 
made at once much of her imperial greatness, 
and much of her marrings of gentle womanhood. 

The first public act of her life was her carry- 
ing the chrism of her infant brother Edward 
VL, at the christening solemnity of that prince. 
On the second anniversary of his birth, when 
the nobles and ladies of the realm made their 
costly presents, she gave the simple offering of 
a shirt of cambric, worked by her own hands. 
She was then only six years of age. 

Notwithstanding that Anna Boleyn was sent 
to the headsman to give place to the mother of 
Edward, who died in giving him birth, between 
the young heir to the throne and Elizabeth 
there sprung up, from the first, a strong and 
tender love; and the young princess played 
much the part of the girl-mother to her pet 
brother Edward, while the boy invariably spoke 
of her as his “ dearest sister.” 

From her earliest age she was a child of the 
fairest promise, and possessed the art of attract- 
ing the regard of others. Anne of Cleves, when 
she first saw Elizabeth, was charmed with her 
beauty, wit, and endearing manners; and she 
conceived the most tender affection for her. 
Indeed, when she was divorced from Henry 
VIIL., she plead with him to be allowed to 
have the young princess near her. 

Katharine Howard, who was kinswoman of 
her mother Anna Boleyn, and Harry’s next 
wife after Anne of Cleves, also favored the 
young Princess Elizabeth and desired to take 
her under her protection, but our heroine, 
whose attachments formed in childhood, were 
ardent and enduring, still clung to Anne of 
Cleves. 

This art, and natural qualities of mind and 
manners, to win the affections of all around 
her in her childhood, and which as a woman 
made her among her subjects the most popular 
sovereign that ever lived—the idolized heroine 
of her age—speaks much for the goodness and 
genuineness of her native character, in spite of 
the marrings which appear in her long life of 
seventy years. 

The charm, to win the love of those around 
her, also drew Catharine Parr, her father’s last 
wife and widow, wonderfully toward her, as it 
had done Anne of Cleves before. This fourth 
stepmother of Elizabeth greatly admired her 
wit and manners, and appreciated her character. 
Under this lady, the young princess received a 
very superior education, which in due time she 
further perfected under Sir Roger Ascham. 
When but a young girl, budding from very 
childhood, she understood geography, the 
principles of architecture, mathematics, and 
astronomy. She astonished her instructors by 





petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor for- 





the facility with which she acquired knowledge, 
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and her skill in languages was wonderful. Her 
handwriting was also beautiful; she was fond 
of poetry, and wrote verses of merit; but this 
she only regarded as an exercise agreeable to 
her classic tastes and to while away her leisure 
hours. The principal portion of her time was 
spent in the study of history, and she devoted 
three hours a day to this branch of education, 
in all languages affording information on the 
subject. She was even thus early, in her 
judicious study of history, perparing for her 
mission and fitting herself for the throne; but 
she endeavored to conceal her object by the 
semblance of the most perfect humility, and 
affected a love for the leisure and quiet of 
private life. There are insuch characters as an 
Elizabeth or a Napoleon the great instincts of 
their destinies, speaking with clamoring voices 
to their souls, making them hear the prophecies 
of their lives long before they fully understand 
them. Thus a Napoleon will rehearse his epic 
of wars and empire at school before there is a 
France for him, or a revolution to open the 
way for his great leap to the throne. Thus 
also was Elizabeth’s soul instinctive of a mis- 
sion and empire. Moreover, those who most 
appreciated the character of the young princess 
were in the habit of saying of her “ that God, 
who had endowed her with such rare gifts, had 
certainly ordained her to some distinguished 
employment in the world ;” and her stepmother 
Catharine Parr often said to her, “God has 
given you great qualities; cultivate them 
always, and labor to improve them, for I 
believe that you are destined by Heaven to be 
Queen of England.” All such oracular sayings 
of her friends doubtless fanned into a flame the 
prophecies of her own soul, and filled her mind 
with visions of her great future, while all tended 
to prepare her for its coming. 

Weare told that when Elizabeth and Edward 
were children, as soon as daylight came they 
would call for their books, and so eager were 
they for their studies, that their enthusiasm for 
knowledge stole from them their natural desire 
for sleep. Their first hours were spent. in re- 
ligious exercises and the study of the Scriptures. 
In all this we see the imperial and conceptive 
mind of Elizabeth unfolding and stamping 
itself on the more plastic mind of her brother 
Edward. She absorbed him, inspired him, 
molded him, and had not Providence taken 
him away in his youthful reign, to give place 
for one thrice mightier than he for its work, 
still it would have been Elizabeth that first 
fashioned him; but the rising age of Protestant- 
ism needed a greater soul than a plastic, gentle 
Edward, and of all created beings his “ dearest 
sister” was the fittest one to stamp the impress 
of a new era on the world, for she inherited a 
kingdom whose emblem is the lion, and she 
was a lioness to mount its throne. Thus we 
see the preparation for the times going on in 
these royal children, and Elizabeth, even then, 
as afterward, during her forty-five years’ reign, 
leading and molding all around her. 

At the death of Henry VIIL., the Earl of 
Hertford and Sir Anthony Browne brought 





young Edward privately from Hertford to 
Enficld, and there, in the presence of the 
Princess Elizabeth, declared the death of their 
father, whereupon they gave way to such a 
passionate burst of tears, and united in such 
lamentations as moved all present. Elizabeth 
was then fourteen years of age and Edward 
nine. 

In spite of the fact that Henry gave her 
mother to. the axe, Elizabeth, evidently, all 
through her life, entertained a strong attach- 
ment for the memory of her father, and was 
proud in being the daughter of Harry VIIL 
She loved his greatness and imperial strength, 
for she herself was great and strong; yet, per- 
haps, she had more of her mother than her 
father in her, and especially the heroic enthu- 
siasm of her mother’s race, with “ her mother’s 
constitutional levity,” in her character. The 
Boleyns themselves were lions, and not lambs. 
The subject of hermother was a sealed volume 
to her; but after she came to the throne she 
never lost an opportunity to advance her 
mother’s kindred. 

After her brother Edward became king of 
England, under the protectorship of the Duke 
of Somerset, his uncle, the political claims upon 
the young king somewhat broke up the near 
and dear association which had from his in- 
fancy existed between him and his “ dear- 
est sister;” but still for a time she held her 
great influence over the young king. But in a 
year or two from the death of her father came 
the love intrigues of Admiral Seymour, the 
brother of the Lord Protector, to win the affec- 
tions of the young princess, who refused him 
upon the score of her youth and indisposition 
to encourage his addresses. The Admiral after- 
ward married her stepmother, Catharine Parr, 
but upon her death renewed his courtship to 
the young Elizabeth. This in the sequel cost 
him his head, the Lord Protector Somerset, his 
brother, consenting to his execution. There 
was much scandal at the time touching the 
Admiral and the Princess. He was her first 
lover. 

Lord Protector Somerset fell, and a mightier 
schemer arose in the person of the Duke of 
Northumberland, who estranged Edward not 
only from his sister Mary, but also from his 
“ dearest sister” Elizabeth ; and at his death, at 
the age of sixteen, both of the daughters of 
Henry VIII. were excluded from the succes- 
sion in favor of Northumberland’s daughter-in- 
law, Lady Jane Grey. 

But England was outraged by the setting 
aside of Henry’s daughters by the machinations 
of the ambitious Northumberland, and the 
royal Elizabeth promptly and vigorously sup- 
ported the claims of her sister Mary, to the 
overthrow of Lady Jane Grey, the nine days’ 
queen. . 

July 29th, 1553, the princess Elizabeth came 
riding from the country along Fleet Street to 
Somerset House, attended by 2,000 horse, armed 
with spears, bows, and guns; and when she 
rode through Aldgate the next day to meet her 
sister, she was accompanied by 1,000 persons 
on horseback, a great number of whom were 
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ladies of rank. The sisters met at Wanstead, 
where Elizabeth paid her first homage to 
Queen Mary, who received her and her train 
very graciously, and kissed every lady Eliza- 
beth presented to her. On the occasion of 
Mary’s triumphal entry into London, the royal 
sisters rode side by side in the grand eques- 
trian procession. The youthful charms of 
Elizabeth, then in her twentieth year, the ma- 
jestic grace of her tall and finely-proportioned 
figure, attracted every eye, and made‘a striking 
contrast with Mary, who was nearly double 
her age, small in stature, and prematurely 
faded. Mary never condescended to practice 
those arts of courting popularity with which 
Elizabeth, who was ever playing for empire, 
never lost an opportunity to steal the hearts of 
the people. 

But now came the storms and perils of Eliza- 
beth’s life. Mary no sooner came to the throne 
than she began to oppose the Reformation in 
The Romanist prelates were re- 
stored, and the Reformed prelates deposed and 
imprisoned ; and all the acts of the preceding 
period of change repealed. The Protestants 
were in despair, or recklessly disposed for revo- 
lution ; and more than ever Elizabeth became 
the hope of the nation and the star of the rising 
age. All the issues of the times were now cen- 
tred in the very persons and lives of Elizabeth 
and Mary. On one side, the Past again, and 
Mary ; or, on the other, the Future, and Eliza- 
beth. All the world knew it, felt it, throughout 
Europe; and herein was our heroine’s immi- 
nent peril every hour thenceforth till Mary’s 
death. And what, too, enhamced this peril a 
hundred-fold, was the general consciousness of 
both the Protestant and Catholic powers that 
the mighty Elizabeth was equal to her part, 
and that once upon the throne the Catholic 
reign in England would pass away forever, 
and the foundations of Protestantism be estab- 
lished beyond the rooting up. 

A breach was made between the daughters 
of Henry VIII, which Noailles, the French 
ambassador, helped to make with fiend-like 
subtlety and satisfaction. His business wes to 
pave the way for the young Queen of Scots to 
the throne of England, and the destruction of 
the heiress presumptive. The insidious ca- 
resses of Henry IL. of France and his ambas- 
sador led the princess into a trap, and fostered 
an ill-advised Protestant conspiracy, the design 
of which was to unite Elizabeth and Courtenay 
in marriage and place them upon the throne. 
She might not have sternly forbidden these 
popular manifestations in her favor, but she 
ever protested, and, doubtless, truthfully, her 
innocence of all designs against her sister; 
but Spain as well as France was seeking her 
destruction, and her enemies found enough to 
handle against her. 

She was ordered to London as a prisoner. 
They commenced to remove her from her seat 
at Hatfield on the very day appointed for the 
execution of the Lady Jane Grey. The day 
was ominous to the mind of the royal prisoner. 
Thrice she was nearly fainting, as she was led 
between two of her escort to the royal litter 
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sent by the queen to fetch her. On her way 
to London she was taken very ill, in conse- 
quence of which her journey was suspended, 
and she lay for several days seemingly in a 
very dangerous state. 
illness saved her life, for every moment was to 
her precious that lengthened the interval be- 
tween the execution of Lady Jane Grey and 
her entrance into London. 

But when the moment came for the public 
entrance of Elizabeth into London as a prisoner 
of state, her firmness returned; and the lofty 
spirit of the lioness of England triumphed 
over the weakness of the invalid and the ter- 
rors of the woman. Simon Renaud, the Span- 
ish ambassador, who thirsted for her blood, was 
an eyewitness, and in a letter to her great 
enemy, Charles V., his master, thus writes : 

“The Lady Elizabeth arrived here yesterday, 
dressed all in white [emblematic of her inno- 
cence], surrounded with a great company of 
the queen’s people, besides her attendants. 
She made them uncover the litter in which she 
rode, that she might be seen by the people. 
Her countenance was pale and stern, her mien 
proud, lofty, and disdainful, by which she en- 
deavored to conceal her trouble.” 

Every inch a heroine was the royal Elizabeth. 
It was only eleven days before that the head 
of the Lady Jane Grey fell at the block ; and that 
very morning the Duke of Suffolk was execu- 
ted ; and not many years before, her own dear 
mother perished in the same way, and in the 
Tower where she was soon to be consigned. 
From Highgate to London, where she passed 
the road was thronged with gazing multitudes, 
some of whom wept and bewailed her. It was 
a pageant of almost tragic interest; but she, 
though “ pale,” was “stern; her mien proud, 
lofty, and disdainful” in the very presence of 
fate herself. Such was Elizabeth when not 
yet queen. [To BE CONTINUED.] 
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MIRIAM. 


BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 





Berert of friends, 
Of money, the hard world said of virtue, 
Where could she go? To her the poor-house doors 
Alone were open, and through those she passed, 
Seeking a shelter from the unkind storm, 
And the unkinder world. 
The night came on, 
Bu‘ ere she songht the rest her humble cot 
Reached out to her, the pitying angels bore 
Her tearful prayer to Heaven. 
“Oh, Lamb of God! 

That taketh all my sins away, to-night 
I bring my worn, bruised, burdened heart to Thee! 
Just Searcher of all hearts! search mine, and if 
Ingratitude to Thee, my only Friend, 
Or hatred toward the unforgiving world, 
Lurk there, oh, do thou cleanse and purify! 
Oh, Son of God! that once did wander on 
The earth, and had not where to lay Thy head, 
Thou knowest all my wanderings, all my 
Sufferings and wrongs! 1 do not fear Thy 
Judgments! 

Oh, in mercy take to Thy sweet 
Heaven my poor lone life before another 
Feebler one shall dawn from it, and let me know 
Without the bitterness of earth, the pure 
And holy joys of motherhood! But if 
Our lives are parted, one above, where soon 
I feel that I shall be, and one below, 
Oh, let my spirit hover near and guide 
Through all life's lonely way, up to the gates 
Of heaven, my child!" 

Before another night, 

Her soul had reached the peaceful haven where 


It is thought that this | 
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The wicked cease from troubling, the weary + 
Are at rest; and near her side a little 
Babe lay wailing for the warmth and food its 
Mother could not give. 

A golden circlet 
On her finger bore the one word “ Miriam.” 
This was all, all that could be known of her; 
And on the board that marked her grave, after 
Long years had gone, the idle passers-by 
Have gazed and wondered when they read only 
The one word “ Miriam” written there. A 
Half-year glided by, and one, a stranger 
In the place, from whose warm mother-heart her 
Lord had called the birdling that had nestled 
There, gave with her love her name and home 
To Miriam's child. 


The years went on, all full 
Of gladness and of love for Mary Joy; 
And very fair she grew, blessing with her 
Pure trust the hearts that loved her as their own. 
* ad * * One golden day in June, 
The ninth bright happy June that came to place 
Another pearl in Mary's crown of years, 
She, with her loving guide, was wandering through 
The city of the dead. On every side 
Bright lovely forms were springing from the dust 
Beneath. Fragrance of flowers and music sweet 
Of birds floated through all the air to fill 
The soul with harmony; and Mary stood 
Entranced, a new life being born in her 
At Beauty's touch; when, suddenly, as if 
By magic drawn, she turned aside, and looked 
In sadness on a lone neglected grave. 
“Oh, mamma, see! there are no flowers upon 
This grave. How very naughty ‘tis to make 
The pretty flowers grow all around, and not 
One here. But I will have this grave for mine, 
And plant my daisies and my violets here. 
‘Miriam,’ ‘ Miriam!’ That's a pretty name. 
I wonder who this Miriam was!” And with 
Her little brain full of strange thoughts and plans, 
Mary reached home, and went to sleep that night 
To dream of a young girl, with hair and eyes 
The color of her own, and face that wore 
A sad sweet smile, and in her small white hands 
The loveliest flowers she ever saw, who came 
To her, and told her to be pure and good, 
And some time she would come again and guide 
Her to her own fair home; and then she went 
Away, but Mary, in her dream, felt sure 
That it was Miriam. 
The morning came, and with it new resolve 
In Mary’s heart that she would be a friend 
To Miriam's grave; and every day until 
The flowers faded and were gone, a garland 
Fresh was woven there by Mary's hands. 
And through the years that followed, all the years 
Of her short life on earth, as soon as spring’s 
First blossoms raised their tiny heads, they shed 
Their fragrance upon Miriam's grave. 

Alarmed 

At Mary’s fading form and brightening eye, 
Her friends entreated her to leave her charge 
To other hands, and seek repose, ‘Oh, urge 
Me not,” she answered; “dearly as I love 
My parents and my friends, ‘tis strange, so strange 
A mystery I can not understand, y 
Yet nearer, dearer than aught else of earth 
To me is this lone grave. My purest and 
My holiest thoughts are here, and when my heart 
Grows troubled with its sin and sorrow, there 
Is something here can take it all away 
And make me calm again. And here my soul 
Is often filled with such bright visions of 
Another life, that I have sometimes felt 
That glimpses of the glory, harmony, 
And peace of heaven had been revealed to me. 
Oh, mystery! What is there in this name 
And grave, or what beside this name and grave 
That holds my soul in such sweet thralldom, fills 
It with such longings for the freedom of 
The spirit-life? How I have tried to think 
It foolish fancy, and as such to drive 
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It from my heart—but all in vain. The spell 

Is o’er me, and I can not break it. Death, 

It may be, can. It may be, Death can solve 

The mystery. Then welcome, welcome Death !” 


With eighteen summers, Mary’s frail hands ceased 
Their work. The spirit conquered, leaving one 
Word “ Miriam,” and not *“* Mother,” trembling on 
The faded lips. The vail at last was rent, 

And Mary’s spirit soared away from earth, 

To know in heaven who Miriam was, 


Among some papers folded carefully, 
And neatly written o’er by Mary’s hand, 
Were found the verses that we give below. 
And there were sketches, too, of faces fair 
And beautiful, most delicately drawn 
And finely shaded ; and the one of all 
Most perfect and most beautiful, because 
It had in it a look of Mary's, was 
Marked *‘ Miriam.” And this for Mary's sake was 
Hung in costly frame, within the room in 
Which she died. 
A traveler passing by, one 

Day, called at the door to ask for water, 
And a place where he could rest awhile; but 
Ere his errand was made known, his eye fell 
On the picture. Pale and trembling, he could 
Only gasp—‘* Has she been hére? Has Miriam 
Been here ?”” 

More wonderful to those who heard 
Than prophet’s vision, or the miracles 
Of old, was this new revelation. All 
There was to tell was told. They did not doubt 
That God had been among them, and had wronght 
A miracle. The stranger, gazing still 
Upon the picture, murmured, * Oh, my poor 
Deserted, orphaned Miriam! driven from 
My father’s house because she could not prove 
She was a wife, and Jher husband. And 
All the search of years to give me only 
This.” All efforts were in vain to learn the 
History of Miriam's death, or Mary's 
Birth, for Mary had been given away by 
One who called herself her mother. She was 
Dead, and no one lived who knew that Mary 
Was the child of Miriam. 

So mystery 

Enshrouded all, and he, the husband and 
The father, went away from earth to meet 
His long-lost Miriam, and to find in heaven 
Who Mary was. 


AT MIRIAM’S GRAVE. 
Beautiful spirit, that hoverest near me! 
Beautiful presence, to comfort and cheer me! 
Magical spell, that in chains ever holds me! 
Influence sweet, that surrounds and enfolds me! 


Beautiful spirit, to strengthen and love me! 
Beautiful presence, around and above me! 
Angel of hope, bringing gladness in sorrow ! 
Ang:1 of patience, with faith for the morrow! 


Angcl of light, through my soul ever stealing ! 
Angel of love, God's dear mercy revealing ! 
Heavenly messenger, leave me, oh, never ! 
Yield I my soul to thy sweet guidance ever! 


ooo oe 


THE LATE REV. JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


Dieniry, steadfastness, integrity, devotion, 
and kindness may be named as among the lead- 
ing traits which marked this character. There 
was also great prudence and sense of propriety. 
No one could associate this head and face with 
that of a rude clown or a blatant comedian. 
Dignity is marked in every lineament. See 
how high the head at the crown, and how long 
and full the upper lip! His high sense of honor 
and propriety prevented him from letting him- 
self down in his own estimation or in that of the 
public. There was comparatively little strug- 
gle between the flesh and the spirit in his case. 
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The former was subordinated to the lat- 
ter. His animal propensities rarely if 
ever brought his moral sense to shame. 
His was a self-regulating organization, 
and it was in this that whatever greatness 
may be accorded to him consists. No 
one would claim this as the head and face 
of a butcher, a money-getter, or a boxer. 
But it is at once apparent that he must 
have been a preacher, a teacher, or an 
author—that his pursuits being in ac- 
cordance with his make-up, would par- 
take of one or all of those indicated. 
There was strong affection here. (Note 
the under lip and the chin.) There was 
also considerable executiveness, without 
cruelty; moderate force, with great uni- 
formity; a good degree of taste, without 
fastidiousness; economy without parsi- 
mony; imitation without mimicry; good 
language without verbosity; and he was 
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. JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


last scattered pulpit labors were blessed 
in the conversion of very many persons. 
“Tt was on one of these visits to out- 
side towns that he was attacked by the 
illness which resulted in his death. He 
preached morning and afternoon of Sun- 
day, June 5th, in the Congregational 
church in Gilead. He had intended also 
to go out to service in the evening, but 
felt too unwell. About midnight he had 
an attack of hemorrhage, and through 
the night and part of the next day was 
in very great pain. When he seemed 
aware thai he had not long to live, in 
reply to a remark that he was almost 
home, he said, ‘Oh, yes, I am so thankful 
that. the great work of preparation has 
not been put off till now.’ Some one 
referred to his two solemn sermons of 
the previous Sunday, in which he had 
referred to the fact that we none of us 
knew how near we were to the close of 





altogether one of the noblest works of 
God—an honest man. The following interest- 
ing biographical sketch we appropriate from 
the Hartford Daily Courant: 


BIOGRAPHY. 


“About fifty-five years and a half ago an 
earnest and zealous young man from one of 
the country towns in Massachusetts, with one 
hundred and thirty dollars in his pocket, a plaid 
suit upon his person, three books under his arm, 
and a hopeful spirit, ascended for the first time 
the hill on which Brown University in Provi- 
dence is placed. He had just given up a half- 
learned trade, underghe stimulus of a new- 
found hope in Christ, and started out with his 
little store of funds to obtain the education 
necessary to preach the gospel. The ministry 
commenced in intention on that autumn morn- 
ing, and continued in the zealous and success- 
ful labors of half a century, was suddenly ter- 
minated by death, and the young man, grown 
old, passed quietly from earth yesterday. 

“Joel Hawes was born in Medway, Massa- 
chusetts, December 22d, 1789. After receiving 
a comman school education, he was engaged in 
various mechanical employments, and at last 
commenced learning the clothier’s trade. While 
at work at this trade, when about twenty years 
old, hc was converted, and soon began to cast 
about for the means of obtaining an education, 
with a view to becoming a minister. He finally 
entered Brown University with but little money 
to support him, but with the determination of 
working his way through. He took the regu- 
lar course, supporting himself so far as he 
could by working during term time, and teach- 
ing during vacations. He also received some 
assistance from a benevolent lady, but this he 
always considered a debt, and with his first 
savings after beginning to preach, he refunded 
the amount, telling the lady to give it again to 
some student or young minister. After gradu- 
ating at Brown University in 1813, he entered 
the theological school at Andover, from which 
he graduated in 1817. He was here very zeal- 
ous as a Christian, and a close Bible student. 
In fact, his close attention to the Bible com- 





menced earlier than this, for when at work in 
the clothier’s shop, he used to paste leaves from 
the Bible on the wall before him, and commit 
verses to memory as he worked, a practice of 
which he often spoke afterward with a great 
deal of pleasure, as it had given him such a 
good command of Scripture texts. 

“After graduating at Andover, he preached 
several times at Newburyport, Mass. The fol- 
lowing winter he preached five or six Sabbaths 
in Center church, Hartford, and soon afterward 
received and accepted a call, becoming its pas- 
tor. On March 4th, 1818, he was installed as 
pastor of the church, a fit successor of that 
“able and faithful minister of Christ, the Rev. 
Thos. Hooker,” who, in 1633, according to the 
inscription on his tombstone, planted in Hart- 
ford, “ye first church in Connecticut.” From 
Mr. Hooker’s time until 1818, a period of one 
hundred and eighty-five years, this church had 
never settled a pastor who had previously been 
settled elsewhere, nor dismissed one until death 
separated him from them, but six faithful min- 
isters had spent the whole ministerial portion 
of their lives in its service. Dr. Hawes was 
also installed here without being previously 
settled elsewhere, and his ministry proved one 
of the longest and most useful of all. He re- 
mained sole pastor till October 22d, 1862, when 
the Rev. P. W. Calkins was installed as his 
colleague. Unfortunate differences of opinion 
between the two, and among the members of 
the church, led to the resignation of Mr. Calk- 
ins after a ministry of about two years, and the 
separation of Dr. Hawes from the nominal pas- 
torate of the church. December 14, 1864, the 
Rev. George H. Gould was installed as pastor, 
though Dr. Hawes was still retained on a sal- 
ary, often occupied the pulpit, and performed 
much acceptable pastoral work. After this 
time he preached very often in other towns, 
particularly in the smaller towns of that sec- 
tion of Connecticut, and thus became person- 
ally dear to many who had before known him 
chiefly by reputation. During the last three 
years, there were only three Sundays on which 
he did not preach in some church, and these 





life, and in which he said that he might be 
very near eternity, when he replied, ‘I was 
struck with the thought when I was laid upon 
this bed, that I was led to preach those ser- 
mons last Sabbath.’ 

“Dr. Hawes was an earnest and effective 
preacher, and though not possessed of extra- 
ordinary abilities, he was very influential and 
successful. His words carried conviction to 
the hearts of his hearers, for they knew him to 
be earnest, sincere, and truthful, and he be- 
came one of the most useful ministers in New 
England. Wherever he was known he was 
respected, almost revered. His writings for 
publication were somewhat meagre, his pulpit 
and pastoral labors occupying nearly all his 
attention. His first published work was ‘ Lec- 
tures to Young Men,’ originally preached in 
Hartford and New Haven, and printed in 1828. 
He also published a‘ Tribute to the Memory 
of the Pilgrims’ in 1830, a ‘Memoir of Nor- 
mand Smith’ in 1839, ‘Character Everything 
to the Young’ in 1848,‘The Religion of the 
East’ in 1845, with occasional addresses and 
sermors. Among his last employments was 
preparing a volume of his sermons for publica- 
tion. When printed he gave an edition of eight 
hundred copies to the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, that one might be sent to each 
of their missionaries, and the remainder dis- 
tributed where they would be valued. 

“Dr. Hawes was married in June, 1818, three 
months after his installation, to Louisa Fisher, 
of Wrentham, Mass. They had six children, 
four of whom, two sons and two daughters, 
died when quite young. Their oldest daugh- 
ter, Mary Elizabeth,was married September 4th, 
1843, to the Rev. Henry J. Van Lennep, mis- 
sionary under the American Board in Smyrna, 
Turkey. In October of the same year Mr. and 
Mrs. Van Lennep sailed for their missionary 
home, accompanied by Dr. Hawes. He re- 
turned the following July, and a few months 
afterward heard of the death of his daughter, 
which occurred September 24th, 1844. The 
youngest of the family, Erskine J., was born 
in July, 1828. He graduated at Yale College 
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in 1851, and was installed pastor of the Con- 
greational church in Plymouth, Conn., in 
January, 1858. In July, 1860, he was out rid- 
ing, when he was kicked by a horse, and died 
two days afterward from the effects of the blow. 
Memoirs of this son and daughter were pre- 
pared by Mrs. Hawes, and published. The 
old couple were by this accident left childless, 
yet scores of people, young and old, have cher- 
ished for them a kind of filial regard, and many 
will hear with deep regret of the death of the 
good Doctor. The funeral sermon was preached 
by President Woolsey, of Yale College, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement made between the 
two some time ago.” 

In appearance Dr. Hawes was tall and ath- 
letic. His complexion was dark, his features 
prominent, and his countenance remarkably 
strong. He carried with him an air of self- 
confidence and easy self-possession. There 
was about him nothing like style or starch. 
His great brown hand was offered to farmers 
and laborers anywhere, and he had about him 
a generous and beneficent manner, which gave 
every one assurance that he could be ap- 
proached easily, and that he would listen 
kindly to any request which poverty or ob- 
scurity might desire to make. He was a great, 
good, genial, generous man of the people. 

Scarcely had the good Dr. Hawes been laid 
in his final resting-place on earth, when the 
aged companion of his long and useful life was 
called to join her husband in immortality. 
Mrs. Hawes died on June 11th. She had faith- 
fully watched by the bedside of her husband 
during his last illness, and the consequent ex- 
haustion resulted in an attack of congestion of 
the lungs, under which she sank rapidly until 
death intervened. She was seventy-six years 
old, one year younger than her husband, and 
has shared with him the labors and duties of 
forty-nine years of service in the church. She 
was a woman of great good sense and strong 
character, and was ever active in Christian 
works. : 
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SUCCESS. 
—_— 0 -— 
“*Tis not in mortals to command snecess.” 
Addison's Cato. 

Success! This is the word which causes 
many a heart to leap and many a brain to 
burn with ambitious yearnings. “Oh,” says 
the young man, “if I could only succeed in at- 
taining a reputation for scholastic ability, for 
professional skill, I could then rest on my 
laurels and be happy.” Success! What is it 
people generally mean by this term? Should 
we appeal to one hundred men as we meet 
them on the busy street, in open day, five sixths 
would reply substantially: “the lucrative pros- 
ecution of business enterprise—the accumula- 
tion of a fortune ;” while the remaining sixth 
would be variously divided, according to the 
bent of each one’s mind or disposition ; but 
the underlying principle which actuates all in 
the strife for success is the reputation—the 
respect—it will inspire in others for them. 

The man of wealth hears remarks thrown 
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about here and there that he is possessed of a 
princely fortune, and capable of accomplishing 
great results if he chooses, and he chuckles 
triumphantly within himself over the thought, 
“T am successful.” The lawyer who has pa- 
tiently and laboriously plodded from insignifi- 


cance up to influential eminence, smiles when | 


men speak of his profound legal ability, aid 
thinks it, if he does not utter aloud thes. timent, 
“Tam successful.” The man of science—the 
savant—who for years has devoted himself to 
searching investigations among the great ar- 
cana of nature, and has unraveled a few folds 
in the great mesh of complicity, receives the 
loud applause of admiring multitudes as a sub- 
stantial token of his success. The diligent 
scholar, whose brain is stored by the lucubra- 
tions of many years, hears his name on the 
lips of the intellectual, sees it on the printed 
page, and accounts himself successful. The 
soldier who has ridden victoriously over many 
a bloody field; the statesman who has seen 
many a political measure inaugurated, of which 
he was the prime mover; the adventurous ex- 
plorer, whose startling experiences on arid 
plains, in pestilential jungles, or amid fields of 
eternal ice, are the themes of many a journalist; 
the wordy novelist, whose highly painted sto- 
ries feed the craving marvelousness of a gaping 
multitude, one and all congratulate themselves 
with being successful. 

Such are indeed successful. We would not 
deny them one jot of the merit to which their 
zealous and persistent efforts have won; but 
the question comes home to us: Are they happy 
in the success thus attained? Do they feel in 
their hearts a contented enjoyment of the fruits 
of their years of physical or mental toil, reaped 
as those fruits are, from the applause of the 
world? This is the vital point which strikes 
at the root of all human exertion. Though 
many a man can say 

“Chaplets of fame enwreathe my brow,” 


- or “honors thickly clustering press upon me,” 


very few can say, “I ain happy in my success.” 
And why? Simply because the success of the 
mass of mankind has ministered to the gratifi- 
cation of but a portion of their mental organi- 
zation, and left the remainder to “feed on 
husks.” 

The quotation at the head of this article 
would supply us with thought sufficient for a 
voluminous discourse did we think it expedi- 
ent to be lengthy. It contains, however, in 


| itself the gist of what we would say. 


The constitution or organization of man 
mentally—that part of his nature which is 
capable of experiencing the feeling of satis- 
faction—is composite. The distinctive parts, 
intellectuality, morality, sociality, and propen- 
sity, or the organism which ministers to his 
personal security, have each their appropriate 
spheres, yet are so constituted that they can, 
when properly directed, operate harmoniously 
together or in mutual correlation. The more 
harmonious their activity, the more nearly per- 
fect their mutual reciprocity, the more com- 
posed, the more efficient and the happier will 
be the man. On the other hand, the more one 
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part is exercised to the neglect of the others, 
the more irregular and inharmonious will the 
organization, taken as a whole, become. There- 
fore it is that men who, having yielded to pre- 
dominant mental influences, and pursued earn- 
estly the bent of such inclinations until they 
have attained the object of their pursuit, do 
aot attain also a satisfied mind, but exhibit 
usually a restless avidity for greater achieve- 
ments in the same direction. “Increase of ap- 
petite hath grown by what it fed on.” 

The wealthy man may be said to have suc- 
ceeded in pleasing his selfish nature; but that 
selfish nature is not satisfied—it is clamorous 
for more. The learned man may have gratified, 
to a great extent, his intellect, but it is not sur- 
feited. The demagogue may have succeeded 
in pleasing his ambitious nature, and the sen- 
sualist may have drunk deep of the fountains 
of pleasure, but there is no happiness pure, un- 
alloyed for them. Contentment flows from an 
organization which is harmoniously developed 
by the exercise of all its parts, especially of 
those which minister in spiritual things. “The 
contented mind is a continual feast,” says the 
old proverb, and herein only is true happiness. 
The first step to be taken in the process of se- 
curing this greatest of all successes—happi- 
ness—in comparison with which all other ac- 
quirements pale into insignificance, is to satisfy 
the moral nature. Bearing in mind the motto, 
“Tis not in mortals to command success,” we 
will look to the Author of all things for those 
spiritual instrumentalities which we shall need 
to aid us in securing “our being’s end and 
aim” — 
“For He satisfiefh the longing soul, 


And filleth the hungry soul with 
Goodness.” 


The cravings of the man-spiritual once minis- 
tered unto, the “end” is about accomplished. 
Then “all things will work together for good” 
in us, and success—which before appeared so 
difficult of attainment—which required so 
much toilsome study, so much painful exer- 
tion—will meet us on every hand. Stimulated 
by proper motives—sustained by a Power om- 
nipotent, all our objects will seem easy of ac- 
quisition—the man moral, the man intellectual, 
the man social, the man physical, will each be 
fed, satisfied, contented,and happy. Thus, each 
faculty acting for and in harmony with all the 
others, will procure that universal desideratum, 
SUCCESS. 
ee 

Stens or Rarn.—Just before rain, flowers 
smell stronger and sweeter, because the vapors 
of the air prevent the scented particles of 
their perfume from ascending, as they would 
in a drier atmosphere. Instead of rising above 
the earth, the odor is disseminated by the 
moisture. Because the plants are stronger in 
fragrance just before a fall of rain, we see 
horses stretch out their necks and sniff the air 
in a peculiar manner. Animals are more ob- 
serving than men, and nature speaks to them 
in a silent manner. They thus are able to 
prognosticate the coming storm with unerring 
certainty, while man often stands bewildered 
and lost in doubt. 
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HON. OC. A. SHAW. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARAC- 
TER. 

Tus gentleman has a 
very large brain, exceeding 
twenty-three inches in cir- 
cumference, and high in 
proportion. He also has a 
somewhat powerful frame- 
work, which is amply fill- 
ed up in all the vital parts, 
and he has constitutional 
vigor enough to last him 
into old age, provided he 
uses it economically. 

He should be known for 
his powers of observation, 
analysis, criticism, and for 
his perseverance. He is 
remarkable for his mechan- 
ical ingenuity, ability to 
plan, contrive, invent, and 
execute. He is much more 
original than imitative, but 
can do what he sees done 
quite readily, and make one 
part fit another. 

He is intuitive in his intel- 
lectual perceptions; reads 
the motives of others at the 
first interview; seems to 
know at a glance whom to 
trust, and is not easily mis- 
led. He has a great love 
for all that is grand and 
sublime in nature—appre- 
ciates the beautiful in art— 
all things, indeed,which ap- 
peal to the emotions. He 
is well developed in the 
devotional sentiments, read- 
ily impressed by psycholog- 
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take an interest in pets or 
some kind—possibly a fine 
horse or an intelligent dog. 

All things considered, 
his, in many respects, is 
quite a remarkable organ- 
ization, possessing high ca- 
pabilities and talent. He 
has been blessed above 
many, and will be held ac- 
countable according to the 
measure of the gifts and 
graces given him. If edu- 
cated for a learned profes- 
sion, he would have taken 
a good position in the law. 
Next to that he might 
have succeeded in the min- 
istry. In something artistic 
or mechanical he would 
have attained eminence 
already 

He would have made an 
artist, an architect, an en- 
gineer, a projector, a navi- 
gator—in short, his organ- 
ization is such, that what- 
ever he might take up and 
prosecute with a reason- 
able degree of diligence 
would conduce to his suc- 
cess. There is timber 
enough in him to build up 
a very considerable edifice ; 
and if rightly placed in life 
he ought to attain to emi- 
nence and success. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Hon. CHarues A. SHaw, 
Mayor of Biddeford, Me., 
was born in the town of 





ical influences and religious matters. He is 
somewhat prophetic in the cast of his mind— 
capable of anticipating to a considerable extent 
future events. In this, and in many other re- 
spects, he resembles his mother in feature as in 
character. 

It should be comparatively easy for him to 
comprehend principles, to work out difficult 
problems in science and philosophy. His is a 
comprehensive, far-reaching mind, more like a 
telescope than a spy-glass, more like a cannon 
than a pocket-pistol. He is full of enterprise 
and push; would leave no stone unturned to 
accomplish an undertaking upon which he 
was fully bent. He has become self-relying, 
whereas, when younger, he was sensitive and 
diffident ; contact with the world has given 
him assurance and confidence. 

He is not very hopeful, but he usually real- 
izes more than he anticipates, succeeds better 
than he had promised, and comes out of the big 
end, instead of the little end, of the horn. 

He has much kindness—sympathizes with 
all who suffer, and would even make personal 
sacrifices for their benefit. His is a reforma- 


tory cast of mind. He would not cling to the 
old because it was old, nor reject the new be- 
cause untried. His mind is open to conviction 
—ready to investigate, to look into new things, 
but not incredulous, nor yet liable to believe 
too much. His religion is, first of all, a matter 
of kindness ; next, of justice—next, of humility 
and devotion—last, of faith and trust in Proy- 
idence. He would become fluent as a speaker, 
if trained to it, and would communicate his 
ideas freely in writing. He can impart what 


| he knows upon a subject with facility. Would 
|; make an excellent teacher. His mind is strong- 


ly scientific in mold, practical and usable, as 
occasion may demand. In temper he is quick 
and sharp, but not cruel. There is force in 
him, resolution, and sufficient firmness, stead- 
fastness, and decision. 

He is quite tersatile—can readily transfer his 
thoughts from one subject to another, and keep 
several irons in the fire at the same time. 
He is sociable, fond of the society of ladies, 
enjoys his home, and soon becomes attached to 
persons and objects of interest. If a father, he 
would find much enjoyment in his children— 





Sandford, York County, 
Maine, November 5th, 1831, and is a direct 
descendant of distinguished New England 
ancestry. He is agrandson of General Shaw, 
formerly a prominent politician and _busi- 
ness man in the Eastern States. His father 
was a farmer, but being in moderate circum- 
stances, and having a large family to support, 
was unable to give his son any other than an 
ordinary education, and that, too, such as could 
be acquired in four or five weeks of study 
yearly in a cold school-house, to which it was 
necessary to travel on foot for more than a mile 
each day in mid-winter—for winter is the only 
school term of a large portion of our New Eng- 
land farmer youths. During the summer he 
worked on the farm, even from his early boy- 
hood, and at thirteen was required to do a 
man’s work. ‘Toiling on the scanty soil of his 
native State tended to develop the capacities 
which were inherent in him; and naturally 
philosophical and mathematical in the cast of 
his mind, the long winter evenings found him 
deeply absorbed in study, with an earnestness 
which almost amounted to enthusiasm. 

At fourteen he left home and commenced 
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teaching, which he followed for a while with 
good success, and after attending one or two 
terms of an academy at Alfred, in his native 
county, he prepared himself for college, under 
the instruction of Hon. Henry Holmes, a dis- 
tinguished scholar then residing at that place. 
Limited pecuniary means, however, prevented 
him from fitting himself for a profession, and 
he abandoned the idea and turned his attention 
to mercantile life. 

Shortly afterward he took charge of a news- 
paper in Boston, which he managed with abil- 
ity and success; and here he became impressed 
with the great value of advertising to the busj- 
ness world—a knowledge which he has since 
used with great advantage to himself. But the 
newspaper world did not offer facilities suffi- 
cient for such a versatile intellect as his. He 
left that occupation, and engaged in various 
other pursuits of an adventuruus and novel 
character; but to follow the events of his life 
uring the few following years would far ex- 
ceed the limits of a single article. Suffice to 
say that, after serving a regular apprenticeship 
at the watch-maker’s and jewc‘cr’s trade, he 
commenced business for himself in the city 
where he now resides, as senior partner of the 
firm of Shaw & Clark, long well known as one 
of the most enterprising and successful busi- 
ness concerns in the country, and which has 
but recently been dissolved, after an existence 
of nearly fifleen years. During this period the 
radius of his business constantly extended and 
widened. He engaged in numcrous specula- 
tions and enterprises, all of which, under his 
management, were successful. 

Invention was a subject to which he paid 
particular attention, and he has probably 
taken out more patents than any other man 
in the country. Among the more important 
of these may be mentioned various im- 
provements in cotton machinery, tanning 
apparatus, agricultural and dcmestic imple- 
ments, sewing-machines, etc., in all amounting 
to more than one hundred in number. The 
well-known Shaw & Clark sewing-machine, 
the original foundation of all cheap sewing- 
machines, is of his invention. He is also the 
inventor of “Shaw’s Perpetual Pocket Alma- 
nac,” of which several millions have been sold, 
and which is copyrighted in nearly every civil- 
ized country of the globe. This little inven- 
tion, although comparatively unimportant, is 
recognized in the scientific worl as a wonder- 
ful mathematical achievement, overcoming ob- 
stacles which had previously been considered 
insurmountable. He has also, what is exceed- 
ingly rare with inventors, the faculty to make 
money out of his own inventions. 

He has brought out, under his own manage- 
ment, several exhibitions, entert.inments, and 
lecturers. The reputation of the late Artemus 
Ward is mainly due to Mr. Shaw's early inter- 
est in him. The Hon. Edward Everett often 
lectured for him, and until his death remained 
his intimate friend. As an instance of his keen 
foresight and intuitive perception in specula- 
tive matters, his offer of five thousand dollars 
for the original manuscript of President Lin- 








coln’s Emancipation Proclamation may be 
cited. 

At present Mr. Shaw is president of the Shaw 
& Clark Sewing-Machine Company, with three 
hundred thousand dollars capital, a corporation 
employing a large number of hands and doing 
a very extensive business; president of the Ne 
Plus Ultra Collar Company, with two hundred 
thousand dollars capital, besides being a direc- 
tor in several other corporations in which he 
is largely interested. He is also managing 
agent and attorney of the Union Paper Collar 
Company of New York, with a capital of three 
million dollars, and having under his control 
all of the legitimate paper collar manufacturers 
in the country, consisting of twenty different cor- 
porations, ranging in capital from one hundred 
thousand dollars to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars each. Besides all of this, he has under his 
immediate direction over one hundred import- 
ant suits at law and in equity in the United 
States Courts, enough, of itself, to overwhelm 
almost any ordinary mind, to say nothing of 
such minor matters as conducting two large 
advertising establishments for furnishing agents’ 
supplies (being a firm believer in the value of 
printers’ ink to the man of business, he has 
long been one of the most extensive of adver- 
tisers, his advertisements frequently appearing 
in more than two thousand papers simultane- 
ously), attending to his real estate, with other 
matters too numerous to mention, which are 
either directly or indirectly in his charge. Not- 
withstanding all of this, however, he finds time 
to contribute, under a well-known nom de 
plume, to some of the leading magazines and 
papers of the day, with ample leisure to spare 
for recreation ! 

Mr. Shaw has served two terms as Mayor of 
Biddeford, Me., being a most efficient officer, 
and very popular with all parties. His inaug- 


| ural addresses, extracts from which have been 


extensively copied by the press, exhibit a 
thorough knowledge of national as well as 
municipal affairs, and treat in a masterly 
manner the various subjects discussed. He 
has also represented his city in the Legisla- 
ture of the State, where he took the lead of his 
party, which, although in a minority, by his 
shrewd management and judicious course in 
relation to all matters of general interest, en- 
abled him to hold the balance of power and 
secure the passage of many important measures. 
As a speaker, he is ready in debate, quick to 
analyze the subject at issue, logical and con- 
vincing in his arguments. As a writer of both 
prose and poetry, he has already acquired some 
distinction 

Mr. Shaw has been twice a candidate for 
State Treasurer, and at the last Congressional 
election was tendered the nomination for Mem- 
ber of Congress from his district, but he de- 
clined to contend for that honor. He is Com- 
missioner from Maine to the Paris Exposition, 
in which he has taken great interest, having 
been appointed by the unanimous request of 
all parties, as peculiarly adapted for the posi- 
tion. He was also recently appointed Consul- 
General to Russia, one of the most important 
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and lucrative foreign offices under government, 
but declined to accept the position on account 
of his numerous and pressing business engage- 
ments. 

In general deportment Mr. Shaw is of pleasing 
address, modest and unassuming, frank, open- 
hearted, witty, without affectation, and making 
friends at once of all with whom he comes in 
contact. With the keenest shrewdness of the 
genuine Yankee, he combines the broad, genial 
liberality of the South and West, being every 
way what is generally termed a whole-souled 
gentlemanly man. 

In stature he is five feet eleven inches in 
height, of good form, and weighs about one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. Ile is pos- 
sessed of ample means, and contributes liber- 
ally to every good work, especially to the aid 
of those less favored than himself. Generosity 
is a part of his nature, and he attributes his 
success to this trait of character, feeling within 
himself that it is far “ more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Mr. Shaw has traveled and seen much, both 
of his own country and of Europe, and his ex- 
periences with the world, its pleasures, cares, 
troubles, and responsibilities, have already far 
exceeded what usually falls to the lot of most 
men. His acquaintance is very extensive, and 
among his intimate friends he probably num- 
bers as many personages of note as any man 
living. 

The Saco (Maine) Democrat, in speaking of 
Mr. Shaw, pays him a well-merited com- 
pliment : “ The numerous instances of men in 
our country who have raised themselves from 
the humblest walks of life to the most eminent 
positions of usefulness and influence, not only 
furnish proof of energetic effort to make the 
most of small means and commonest opportu- 
nities, of honest working and a persevering 
application of all the faculties given to man, 
but they are also the best proof that riches and 
ease are not essential to man’s highest culture, 
else the world would not have been so largely 
indebted at all times to those who have sprung 
from the humbler ranks of life and exhibited 
those traits which have made them such bright 
examples of all that goes to make up and adorn 
true manhood. On the contrary, men are not 
trained to effort and encounter difficulty, 
or awakened to that consciousness of power 
which is so necessary for energetic and effec- 
tive action in life, by an casy and luxurious 
existence ; and hence, so far from poverty being 
a drawback, it may oftentimes be converted 
into a blessing, rousing to that struggle with 
the world in which all true-hearted men find 
strength and victory. 

“One of the best illustrations of what can 
be accomplished by the proper exercise of these 
qualities is afforded in Mr. Shaw, who undoubt- 
edly embodies, in the highest degree, as many 
of those peculiar traits and qualifications which 
goto make up what may be termed the strictly 
American character as any man living, and we 
are happy to see that he is not unappreci- 
ated.” 
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Our Social Relations. 


A eee 
Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 

Whom gentile stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomson, 





WOMAN. 


BY SAMUEL CAMERON. 


[Lines suggested on hearing the atrocious sentiment, 
uttered by a distinguished legal gentleman, that ‘ the 
worp of a bishop is worthier of belief than oatus of 
WoMEN,”’} 


In the chivalric days of old, 
When woman’s name was purest gold, 
A woman’s name and word were then 
The worthy pride of worthy: men, 
And kings and knights of first degree 
To virtuous woman bent the knee, 
And no one dared, as now, to say, 
That any wayward prelate’s word— 
The libel utterance of our day, 
Alike dishonoring and absurd— 
Is worthier of belief, by far, 
Than oaths of virtuous woman are. 
Our day is boastful of its mind, 
Its high intelligence refined, 
And frowns upon that distant time 
When virtue was the true sublime. 
But, give this godless doctrine wing, 
Its poisonous breath around us fling— 
Around our homestead or our hearth, 
And what remains to halo earth ? 
Where were the solace—where the pride, 
That since creation’s earliest morn 
Sat smiling by our mother’s side, 
And blest the hour when we were bors. 
Oh! ’tis a dangerous thing to stir, 
From its foundation in the heart, 
Which has been woman’s worshiper, 
Untouched by time, unstained by art, 
The beautiful and holy love, 
So linked to that we owe above; 
That from our infancy we owe 
To her, all, all we feel or know 
Of good and pure, and fond and mild, 
Thro’ manhood, from the absorbing hour, 
When first her lips in worship smiled 
Upon the beauty of her child, 
And prophesied its future dower— 
Its dower of glorious fortunes here, 
For Heaven would bless a mother’s prayer. 
Away with this most foul attest, 
The venomed shaft will harmless fall, 
When aimed at noble woman’s breast. 


Wherefore the libel, and for whom ? 
Why, ere yon mitered man was born, 

Now trembling downward to the tomb, 

Sue was the starlight of the morn, 

The bringer in of light and love, 

To people God’s own realm above. 

Oh! let us pause, and as of yore, 

Sparta, beside the deathless shore, 

Defied the vaunting Persian king, 

Let us our strength chivalric bring 

In aid of woman’s glorious name, 

And, as our lives, defend her fame. 

Thus, while we look on woman’s face, 
Her beauty, loveliness, and form, 








We'll feel she’s Heaven’s embodied grace, 
The shielding Angel of the Storm— 

The pure, the beautiful, the only, 
Without whose smile, without whose love, 

Man were a creature drear and lonely ; 
No joy below—no hope above, 

And life, a wild tempestuous river, 

Where life and love are lost forever ; 

HatrL! GLORIOUS WOMAN, as the sun, 
Careering in his noonday might 

Outshines the stars, the morning one, 
And all the galaxy of night, 

Even so does woman—brightest, best 

Of all God’s works—outshine the rest. 


The beggar whom we daily meet, 

Craving his pittance through the street, 

If pure in principle and heart, 

And free from infamy of art, 

I reverence as pure and bright, 

As he arrayed in priestly light. 

He is God’s own since time began, 

Make bishops better—if you can. 

And when our day shall pass away— 
As pass away it will— 

Their every word will be revered, 
Among the virtuous still ; 

THETR every word, so purely given, 

Which testifies of truth and Heaven. 


Those virtuous woman’s words compare— 
Words, pure as new-born fountains given, 

With the high oaths that man could dare 
To breathe like blasphemies to Heaven, 

And they will stand, supremely grand, 

A power, from Truth’s unerring hand. 


Where—where is all remembrance gone, 
Of that great votive time, 

When, as ’twas taught us, called upon, 
To ministries sublime— 

Where is the memory that should be, 
The star that never falters, 

But shines as purely, faithfully, 

Above the billows of life’s sea, 
As o’er the temple’s altars ? 

Where 1s this memory? Like a river 

That was, and is not, that, whose name 

Forgot its nature, not its fame, 

Which rolled by Ilium, gone forever. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


THERE are some lost arts, and some arts that 
never have been found. What is the use of 
covering ourselves, figuratively speaking, with 
dust and cobwebs hunting through the lumber- 
rooms of the dark ages for things that we 
don’t want, and can’t use, and are ten times 
better without, when the real, actual wants of 
to-day are crying aloud in the streets ? 

We need no alchemist’s crucible to coin 
gold now-a-days. The question is, not how to 
make money, but how to save it. Almost any 
man or woman with a clear head, a quick wit, 
and industrious hands can earn money, but 
not one in twenty—we might almost say, not 
one in a hundred—knows how’ properly to 





economize that money after it is earned. Here 
is an art that may be studied to some advan- 
tage. We have schools, conservatories, acade- 
mies almost without limit—establishments that 
profess to turn out graduates by the dozen, full 
blown and ready for all the requirements of 
life. They are not ready, and they can not be 
ready until they have in some degree learned 
the uses and abuses of money. 

As a nation, we are supposed to identify our- 
selves altogether too much with the “ almighty 
dollar.” Now that is the greatest mistake our 
sapient critics ever made. We only wish an 
Englishman’s pound note could once “ compare 
notes” with an American’s five-dollar green- 
back. Twenty to one that pound note has 
been turned, and twisted, and meditated over, 
and calculated upon, and made to compass 
more purchases and include more items than 
three times its equivalent in Republican cur- 
rency! In our anxiety to ayo the imputa- 
tion of “stinginess,” we rush blindly into the 
opposite extreme, and become reckless and ex- 
travagant. 

Our money comes too easily. We have 
never been through the agonizing ordeal con- 
sequent on glutted markets and supply far 
exceeding the demand. Our “hard times” 
have been children’s play compared to the 
famine-stricken want of other nations. May we 
never become any wiser—but, and if, we 
should pass through that fiery furnace of trial, 
we should emerge more sensible, far. It is ales- 
son that we can only learn in the bitter school 
kept by that sour old pedagogue, Experience ! 

Now, we don’t pretend to dip into the deep 
sea-soundings of political economy. Weare not 
“ strong-minded ;” we don’t wear short hair, 
nor speak in a deep, gruff voice ; and, moreover, 
we have a vague sort of idea that gray-haired 
statesmen who have devoted their life’s study 
to the science, may know rather more than we 
do about it! But of one thing we are morally 
certain—that women have more to do with the 
practical workings of our financial system than 
they have any consciousness of. 

Any one can earn—few can save. We must 
all learn to save. If a man works hard, 
whether with brain or muscles, to bring home 
money to his household, he has a right to ex- 
pect that it will be properly expended and 
carefully economized. It is not enough that 
daily expenses should be met, and daily bread 
provided. Something should be laid aside for 
the great unreliable future—for the “rainy 
day” that comes to every home, sooner or 
later. When a man has worked a lifetime 
patiently and constantly, and finds out at the last 
that he has but just kept pace with time—that 
he stands no farther ahead in the world than 
he stood a quarter of a century ago—that he 
has no actual, positive result to show for the 
strength and time and persistent effort he has 
invested, who can blame him for being dis- 
couraged ? 

“But I am not extravagant,” says the wo- 
man whose eyes may chance to fall upon these 
columns. 
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Are younot? Whatright have you to make 
the assertion? The fact that you own no 
cashmere shawls, no thread laces, no diamonds 
—that you do not buy moire-antiques at eight- 
een dollars a yard, nor imported china worth 
its weight in coined money, is nothing at 
all to the point. Extravagance has its degrees ; 
it is like a great flight of stairs, and although 
few women may have reached the top, there 
are plenty half way up, and the second or 
third stairs is quite dangerous enough. 

You are not extravagant? Look at your 
expense-book fur the last twelve months; or, if 
you do not keep such a record, run over the list in 
your mind. How many articles have you pur- 
chased that were actually necessary—that you 
could by no possibility do without? and how 
many have you bought that were useless, save 
to gratify the passing impulse of the moment or 
the short-lived fashion of the day—mere wells 
of folly into which you dropped your money 
and saw it no more! Add up the price of 
these foolish investments, and imagine it 
nicely laid away in some savings bank, or 
turned into treasury bonds. Then ask your- 
self whether or not you have chosen the “ wiser 
part.” 

Look at a woman’s “ shopping-bag” after she 
comes home from a stroll through one of our 
tempting thoroughfares. “She didn’t mean 
to buy a thing” when she went out—which, 
being translated into the vernacular, means 
that she did not want anything. But that 
ribbon was such a lovely shade, and those but- 
tons were so cheap, and she found a remnant 
of nice lace—“a bargain”—lace is always use- 
ful in a family, you know—and she could not 
resist that delightful French cambric, and after 
all, shirtings might not be so cheap again, and 
Mr. Smith would need a new set of shirts next 
spring at the latest—and so the money melicd 
out of her purse, she herself can scarcely tell 
how. 

And yetif you told this woman she was 
not economical, she would look upon you as 
one demented. She not economical! Why, 
she is the very one who would bring dyspepsia 
into the family stomachs with second-rate 
butter for cooking, “because it is cheaper,” 
and pay her servants half price for work half 
done, and persude her seamstress to strike the 
odd half dollar from her bill, “ money comes so 
hard now-a-days,” and closes her ears against 
the plaint of poverty. “She really can not 
afford to give anything in charity, Mr. Smith’s 
business is so dull, and her expenses for house- 
keeping are so numerous !” 

That is the way she economizes. Do not 
believe in this warped version of the “ golden 
rule!” The truest economy is the truest gene- 
rosity. Of all our bread, that which we cast 
upon the waters is the only one that comes 
back to us! 

Let no one think the art of economy below 
her study ; on the contrary, it should enter into 
all her calculations and be a daily object. 
Economize in small things—the great ones are 
very apt to take care of themselves. Remem- 





ber the old maxim, “ what is wasted does no- 
body any good!” There is neither merit nor 
profit in scattering money profusely on all 
sides. The wealthiest people are those who 
look most closely to seemingly insignificant 
expenses and minor details. Poor people, too, 
often fancy they “can not afford to be econo- 
mical !” 

The hardest of all lessons to learn, albeit, the 
most necessary, for a woman brought up as 
women are now-a-days, is how to save money / 
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TRUE, AND UNTRUE MARRIAGES; 
OR, NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY A. A. G. 


EAves-pRopPine always deserves to have 
the stamp of disgrace set upon it, but every man 
—be he bachelor, or married man—has an un- 
doubted right to hear what he can not help 
hearing, as, without curiosity, he goes quietly 
on his daily way. He has also an indispu- 
table right to jot down what he hears, particu- 
larly when taking notes may be profitable to 
others. 

The above will suffice, without anything 
further, to introduce a listener, and his “ Notes 
By The Way.” 

Note I. I am a man who owes all I have 
been, all I am, and all I ever shall be, to wo- 
men. Many of them have been bright, partic- 
ular stars in my otherwise cloudy firmament. 
Without them I should have stumbled, even 
at noonday, and I believe that to be united, in 
true marriage, to a true woman is the greatest 
blessing of a man’s life. But as there are spots 
on the sun, so there are great defects in the 
sex, and one of the greatest is their lamentable 
ignorance of what constitutes true marriage, 
and this ignorance is a great obstacle to true 
marriage. 

Note II. Walking, not long ago, behind two 
demoiselles with jaunty hats and bright blue 
and red scarfs and engaging manners, I over- 
heard the following colloquy : 

“ There’s one thing I’m determined I'll never 
be, and that’s an old maid.” 

“Neither will I,” was the answer. “I’ve 
always had a horror of being one, but ’'m 
almost twenty-two years old, and I shall have 
to stir myself, or I shall be on the list of the 
horrid creatures.” 

“ There’s half a dozen fellows I can have,” 
replied the first demoiselle, as she tossed back 
her long blue scarf over her shoulder. “I 


could bring any one of ’em to his knees just by | 


holding out my hand to him.” 

“Then why don’t you do it? It seems to 
me you've lost many @ good chance to get mar- 
ried.” : 

“ Well, may-be I have; but, to tell the plain 
truth, I'm looking out for money, and every 





man who has been after me yet is poorer than | 
‘poverty’s picked ghost.’ Now, my father is | 
always raving about heart and intellect, and | 
they are good enough in their place, I know; 
but if I can’t have plenty of money to spend, | 


Td about as lief as not stay I as am, although it 
would be a little mortifying to turn brown and 
be anold maid. The fact is, I want about a dozen 
pair of kid gloves a year, and everything else 
to match. Anything for me but scrimping 
and screwing and living on love, as some mar- 
ried people do.” 

“T don’t know that I care to marry rich,” 
said the young lady with the red scarf, “ but 
I don’t want one of these pokey domestic men 
who don’t believe in any other joys than the 
joys of the fireside, and who always want their 
wives tied up to ’em. I believe in keeping 
young as long after marriage as possible, and 
going to parties, even if your husband does 
persist in staying at home, with his toes in the 
ashes.” 

“ Well, the truth of the matter is,” replied 
the fair maiden—for fair she was—with the 
blue scarf, “men are unreasonable creatures. 
They think that women were made on purpose 
for them, and just to be sticking-plasters, no- 
thing more; and if a woman only could make 
up her mind to live single, it would be a great 
deal better for her—that is, if her father can 
support her in the style in which she wants to 
be supported.” 

“A dilemma, with two girls in it,” answered 
red scarf. “ We, neither of us, know what 
we want. Oh, do you know who Mary Dem- 
ing is going to marry ?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“ Well, guess.” 

“Tm sure I couldn’t guess in an age. She 
don’t belong to my circle, and I don’t know 
much about her.” 

“ She isn’t exactly in our set, fo be sure, but 
then she’s highly respectable. She belongs to 
one of the first families, and she dresses beauti- 
Sully, too. Well, she’s going to marry that sol- 
dier, Harry Doolittle; and that isn’t the worst 
of it, you know. He’s got acork leg! But I 
suppose she’s bound in honor to marry him, 
fur she was engaged to him before he went 
into the army.” 

“Engaged to him!” exclaimed red scarf. 
“She was engaged to a man with two legs; 
the cork leg wasn’t in the bargain. I'd break 
the engagement quick, if I were in her place, 
but she won’t do it. He has ‘served his coun- 
try so splendidly,’ Mary says, ‘and is worthy 
of some one whois a great deal better than she is.’ 
You know she has very romantic ideas of mar- 
riage. Now, if I were she, I'd let his country pay 
him splendidly, if he has really done his country 
such splendid service. I wouldn’t sacrifice 
myself to pay him for what he has done for his 
country ; but then she fell in love just as tho- 
roughly as any one falls down stairs, and I be- 
lieve she'd have him if he had two cork legs 
and two cork arms.” 

Pardon the listener, all you of the dear fair sex, 
if he gives you no more notes just now, but prof- 
fers a little advice. He is not a man of caustic 
spirits, and he delights rather in praise than in 
blame. But as the fair demoiselles in the red 
and blue scarfs, who so kindly furnished him 
with material for notes, are mirrors in which 
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many of you may see yourselves, forgive him 
if he ask you to look in and see yourselves 
reflected. Excuse also the liberty he takes in 
asking and answering the question: “‘ What is 
a true marriage?” In other words, what con- 
stitutes a happy marriage, for a true marriage 
is a happy marriage, and a happy marriage is 
a true marriage. 

“Similarity in tastes,” answers one. Not al- 
ways. You, young lady, may be very domes- 
tic and fond of staying at home, and the same 
being true of your liege lord, you decline the 
invitation to Mrs. B.’s large party, and stay at 
home together, to exchange hard words and 
thrusts, and prove that yours is not a true 
marriage. You may be strikingly alike in your 
fondness for the /ast word, and both may pos- 
sess so much self-will as to be determined to 
have that last word at any cost. Similarity in 
tastes and similarity in marked characteristics 
will not by any means always make a true 
marriage. 

We believe that love is the foundation-stone 
of the sacred institution of marriage. We 
believe that “ falling in love,” much as it has been 
ridiculed by sages, and made the theme of wild 
romances, is an essential pre-requisite to a true 
marriage, and that love alone makes that har- 
mony without which marriage is a great fail- 
ure. “ Falling in love,” said a writer, “ belongs to 
the ignorance and shallowness of sixteen. Lads 
and lasses, knowing nothing of real life, breathe 
out their love on rose-colored paper, and all 
their notions of marriage are colored like their 
paper. They sigh and almost die for each 
other, and really believe they were made on 
purpose for each other. The most important 
question of all: What shall we live on? occu- 
pies an inferior place among other questions, 
and they fall in ve when they had better keep 
out of it. 

Now, as a roof over the head, and food and 
clothes for the body are, to say the least, very 
convenient, proper thought should be given 
to them; but “ falling in love” is just as indis- 
pensable to a true and happy marriage as a 
shelter and food and clothes are to the body. 
And you, young lady in the jaunty hat and 
blue scarf, will certainly fail of the only mar- 
riage—a true marriage—that can make a wo- 
man happy, if, instead of falling in love, you 
keep your eye out for some prosperous busi- 
ness man who will spare you the pain and 
the plague of economy, and give you what 
you say you must have—“ about a dozen pair 
of kid gloves a year, and everything else to 
match.” 

Money is no objection to a man, provided 
other things are equal; but if you are “ looking 
for money,” as you say you are, I fear you will 
get both money and misery, and you may get 
more of the latter than of the former. I was 
a kind, compassionate listener to your conver- 
sation, my dear demoiselle, and should be only 
too happy could I enlighten your ignorance and 
raise your ambition, and lead you to aspire 
after a true and happy marriage, but I am 
afraid I shall fail, for there is a very poor pros- 












pect indeed of your falling in love, so long as 
you look not at what men are, but at what 
they have to give you. You seem to seek rather 
a marriage de convenance (marriage of con- 
venience) than the true marriage of the heart. 
Being supported in just that style which so 
much pleases you, and having a house with all 
the modern improvements, and a wardrobe with 
all its modern improvements, and modern ee- 
penses, too, would be so delightful—yes, and so 
much better than “scrimping and screwing 
and living on love, as some married people 
do.” 

Ah, my fair friend, money is a very useful 
article ; but if you marry with the idea of not 
“living on love,” you will live a very wretched 
life. You may find out what you now do not 
seem to suspect—that you have a heart, and 
that even “a dozen pair of kid gloves a year, 
and everything to match,” will not satisfy it. 
And then you will repent at your leisure and 
spend your years in pouring out the lamen- 
tation: “ What a fool I was to marry for money, 
and not for love!” It is to be hoped that you 
will be wise in time, but the obstacles that pre- 


vent your true marriage with any man are 
many and great. The eye so firmly fixed on 
money will not easily look at anything else. 

Then, too, there is another obstacle, and a 
serious one it is. There are “so many after 
you.” Yes,“ there are half a dozen fellows” all 
waiting for vou and you will, I fear, take up 
with one of them without waiting to fall in 
love. 

And you, too, my dear demoiselle with the 
red scarf, have obstacles in your way. You 
can not fall thoroughly, deeply in love while 
you think and speak so lightly of “ the joys of 
the fireside,” and of “ pokey domestic men,” and 
of those noble men who have given their 
country a leg of flesh and blood, and taken a 
cork one in exchange. 

And all you fair, not yet married, but con- 
fidently expecting to be, “ straight is the gate 
and narrow is the way” that leads to a true 
marriage. Selfish motives that so easily obtain 
supreme control in the heart, lead to ill- 
assorted, wretched marriages. To marry for 
money, to marry for position, to marry that 

ou may not “turn brown and be an old maid,” 
is to marry in the spirit of selfishness, ruinous 
selfishness, and not for love. 

“ Hasn’t every woman a right to look out for 
herself?” indignantly asks one of tive fair. 
Yes; but when _ begin to talk about looking 
out for yourself, you venture on dangerous 
ground. You should remember that your 
married life may call you to self-sacrifice, not 
to self-indulgence. The constantly turning 
wheel of fortune may bring poverty and sick- 
ness, and if you have not love enough for a 
man to go through fire and flood for his sake, 
you had better never marry him. If you 
marry for anything but love, you marry for 
what may perish in a night. Now, do not 
talk selfishly or frivolously about that union 
which, if it be a real union of hearts, is of God, 
for “ love is of God,” and destined, for aught 
you know, torun parallel with eternity. There 
are two lines, often sung, and said to be sa- 
cred, but we think they are not: 

“ There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end.” 

No, a true union of hearts, pot even death 
can end, and may your marriage, my fair 
friend, be a true union of hearts, a true mar- 
riage—such as will be yours not only through 
life here, but in the life beyond, where souls re- 
joice forever in a perfect union. 
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HOW TO GET A HOME. 


OF land, there are in the United States millions 
on millions of acres, rich as nature can make it, 
ready for the plow, which may be had for the 
asking and the cost of surveying. They lie in 
Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, Dakotah, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, California, Oregon, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Nevada, Montana, Washington—not to 
mention yast tracts of unbroken forest and 
prairie in many of the older States—Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Lou- 
isiana, and others. In all these States there are 
thousands of acres of excellent lands suited to 
growing various fruits, and any crops adapted 
to the latitudes in which they lie. When the 
Jacts concerning these lands—the cheapness, 
accessibility to market, healthfulness of climate, 
etc.—become known in the old country, immi- 
gration to the new must rapidly increase. The 
poor working-man can not even hope to better 
his condition in that country. He may live on 
from hand to mouth, with family increasing, 
till he becomes too poor to get away, and 
hence must remain poor, if not a pauper, in the 
land of his birth. 

Wuo Owns ALL THE LAND IN ENGLAND, 
ScoTLAND, AND IRELAND ?—Mr. John Bright, 
in a late speech delivered at Glasgow, Scotland, 
put the following questions: “Are you aware 
of the fact, that one half of the land of England 
is in the possession of fewer than one hundred 
and fifty men? Are you aware of the fact, 
that one-half of the land of Scotland is in the 
possession of not more than ten or twelve | 
men?” [Americans, think of that !] 

A few persons called princes, dukes, lords, 
nobles, etc., own nearly all the land, and will 
not sell an inch on any condition. Everybody 
who occupies any portion thereof must pay 
rent to them. They get the cream, while 
others get only skimmed milk. Is there no 
cause for complaint on the part of those who 
do all the work in that country, and can not, 
by any possibility, get houses of their own? 
In America, whoever will may own his own 
home. He may buy from one acre to a hun- 
dred or more, at any price, from a few shillings 
to a few dollars, and improve it as he pleases. 

It is the habit of Roman Catholics to keep 
together as much as possible, and hence they 
remain—many of them in subordinate posi- 
tions—in the larger cities. Would they colo- 
nize and go to the country, buy lands and oc- 
cupy them, they would at once greatly benefit 
themselves and the country of their adoption. 

Protestants, on the other hand, from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, 
etc., push into the country, take up lands, and 
plant themselves. They soon become weaithy 
farmers, and begin to cultivate the arts as we 
as the soil. Soon, they enjoy all the refine- 
ments of older society. It is the same with 
enterprising Americans. Those of the East 
go West and build up cities, get rich, and en- 

oy the luxuries of life. To landless, houseless 
Bavepenns we say, look to America. Here 
you will find many of your own countrymen, 
or the descendants of your own forefathers. 
Buy lands, build houses, plant fruit trees, and 
“make yourselves pe ly at home.” 
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B. B. FAIRFIELD. 


I HAVE but a slight acquaintance with Presi- 
dent—sometimes called Governor—Fairfield. 
He is a graduate of Oberlin College—a Free 
Baptist preacher, and President of Hillsdale 
College. He has been a member of the Michi- 
gan State Senate, and Lieutenant-Governor of 
the State, and is distinguished somewhat asa 
lyceum lecturer and eloquent preacher. 
political stump speaker he has few equals, and 
during a political campaign his services are in 
great demand. His readiness of utterance 
seems now and then to stand in the way of 
careful preparation, and like many other 
natural speakers he sometimes leaves to im- 
pulse that which should be toned and tempered 


Asa | 





with reflection. Although he is an untiring stu- | 


dent, passionately fond of the beautiful in art 


and science, and a great lover of belles-lettres, | 
he does not always bring beaten oil into the | 


sanctuary, nor his best thoughts into the 
lyceum. Being one of the master spirits of the 


| faculties ! 


denomination to which he belongs, he has been | 
petted and praised so much that he has become | 


éareless, and does not always put his entire 
strength into the efforts which he makes in 
public. It is charged against him that he is 
jealous of rivals and impatient of criticism, and 
that he is not disposed to yield to his equals 
that homage he expects from them. Notwith- 


standing these failures he is an able man—one | 


of the ablest men of the State. Hestands abreast 
with the noted men of learning and eloquence, 
and for impassioned oratory he has few equals 
in Michigan or elsewhere. When he enters 
heartily upon his theme, his mind and heart 
and body speak at once. His voice and face 
and gesture utter the thought and emotion 
that stir his nature. At such times the pulse 
of his soul becomes a tidal flow in the breasts 
of his auditors. His eyes speak before his lips 
can coin the sentiment into words ; his hands 
assist in shaping the impression he makes upon 
the masses. He is Rufus Choate seen from a 
new stand-point, and toned down to a more 
moderate style of speech. If he has less fire 
than the Massachusetts man, he has more sym- 
pathy with the public. He is a capital type of 
the Western speaker, and lyceums of the East 
can not do better than secure his services. 


He | 


is about forty-five years of age, of average size | 


and height; has an earnest, thoughtful face, 
full forehead, and eyes that kindle in conver- 
sation. He has not what may be termed a 
literary look—he resembles rather a well-to-do 
farmer in his Sunday suit. He has a brilliant 
future before him, and will probably distinguish 
himself more and more in the world of politics 
and of letters. 





PORTRAIT OF E. B. FAIRFIELD. 





In form and moving how express 
and admirable! In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a God!—I have 
wondered that in this sublime, though frag- 
mentary outline of man’s exalted being there 
had been no more particular mention of that 
other of the crowning gifts of God to man—the 

ift of speech—the Divine expression of breath- 
ing thoughts in burning words. But he has 
made his hero illustrate that, and perhaps he 
deemed that sufficient, leaving it somewhat as 
the Washington letter-writer who undertook 
some years since the description of the person 
of Henry Clay; after going through with his 
other striking features, he added: ‘ As for his 
mouth, that can speak for itself.’ 

“The cultivation of eloquence has always 
been, and will always:continue to be, in every 
civilized society, and the more so as civiliza- 
tion advances, a chief end and aim of educa- 
tion. We are very far, therefore, from sub- 
scribing to that remark of the ingenious and 
acute author of Lacon, in which he says: 
‘Oratory is the huffing and blustering spoiled 
child of a semi-barbarous age. The press is 
the foe of rhetorie, but the friend of reason ; 
and the art of declamation has been sinking in 
value from the moment that speakers were 
foolish enough to publish, and hearers wise 
enough to read.’ Mere declamation—a ficti- 
tious oratory all mere gibberish, balderdash, 
rhodomontade, wish-wash—that bombastic, in- 
flated, frothy style which is sometimes known 
as hifalutin, and which consists of ‘ great swell- 
ing words of vanity’—that style of oratory is 
destined to pass away before the light of gen- 
eral intelligence, as the moving —— gathers 
from the fen passes away before the sun. 

“But a high-sounding ndiloquence, or a 
pompous magniloquence, is at an infinite re- 
move from true eloquence. The mire which 


| gathers upon a coach-wheel is no essential 


| part of the vehicle. 


Whoever comes with that 


| fustian stuff, brings the incense of Baal to the 


The following extracts from an address de- | 


livered before the Amphictyon Society of Hills- 
dale College afford good examples of Mr. 
Fairfield’s style of oratory : 


“T have wondered that when Shakspeare 
put into the mouth of Hamlet that almost in- 
spired utterance: ‘What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! How infinite in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


altar of Jehovah, and no heavenly fire shall 
ignite the unhallowed offering, albeit it may 
consume instead the sacrilegious offerer. 

7 ” : * * * * 


“* Words without thoughts never to Heaven 
go, exclaimed the king in Hamlet, when he 
strove in vain to pray; and it is just as true of 
men as of God, that words merely meet no re- 
sponse—only such as are loaded with thoughts. 
All else is firing blank cartridges. 

“* Words,’ says Hobbes, ‘are the counters of 
wise men, but the money of fools’—a most 
suggestive comparison. A banker may have a 








counter, and be very poor; so let no speaker 
imagine that he is rich because he has ‘ words 
—only words.’ ‘Literature hath her quacks,’ 
says Lacon, ‘no less than medicine, and they 
are divided into two classes: those who have 
erudition without genius, and those who have 
volubility without depth ; we shall get second- 
hand sense from the one, and original 

from the other.’ College faculties generally, I 
fear, encounter much of this originality / 

“ Besides, plain, earnest words not only do 
the most execution when spoken first, but they 
are the best remembered afterward. For ex- 
ample, in one of John Randolph’s splendid 
speeches in the Senate of the United States 
(and he sometimes made such), he paused, and 
fixing his eyes on the presiding officer, ex- 
claimed : ‘ Mr. President, I have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone—it consists in these four 

lain English monosyllables, Pay as you eo!’ 

hese words have been by far the best remem- 
bered and the most quoted of any which that 
splendid speech contained. THE SPEECHES 
AND THE BOOKS THAT CAN NOT WELL BE 
SHORTENED, ARE THOSE THAT ARE DESTINED 
TO LIVE. 

“ Akin to condensation is brevity. Some- 
times a speech of six days, such as that of 
Berke in his impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
may be not only endurable, but tremendously 
powerful, and increasing in interest and inten- 
sity from beginning to end. But ordinarily, 
and especially in these times of lightning ex- 
presses and magnetic telegraphs, a speech of 
even four hours demands for its apology and 
even for its patient endurance a most re- 
markable occasion and most transcendent abil- 
ities. 

“Eloquence is a sort of majesty—a species 
of kingly power; and men acknowledge the 
mastery of no one who has not in his nature a 
strong element of self-assertion. A born king is 
acknowledged, but none other. A strong man 
went to the grave a while ago whose chief 
element of power over men as a popular orator 
was his imperial positiveness of character. 
The very authority, and even audacity, with 
which he asserted a thing, made half the world 
believe it true. 

“Closely allied to this is another essential 
constituent element of an impressive speaker, 
strength of feeling. ‘ Si me vis flere, primum tiln 
dolendum est, wrote the Roman poet many 
centuries ago. This is sometimes translated : 
‘If you wish me to weep, you must first weep 
yourself.’ But it will be observed that it is 
stronger than that: ‘If you wish me to weep, 
you must first «wai yourself.’ If you wish me 
to feel a little, you must first feel deeply your- 
self. 

“Tt may safely be asserted that no orator 
ever lived who was deficient in this respect. 
A stoic might possibly be a philosopher, after 
a fashion, and within narrow limits, but he 
could never be an orator. His philosophy even 
must never traverse the departmemt of the 
sensibility, unless he have such a department 
in his own nature. The volcanic fire which 
moves others must be kindled in the soul of 
him who speaks.” 


A glance at Mr. Fairfield’s portrait shows 
strong firmness. The compressed lips seem to 
be accustomed to curt remarks, and to empha- 
sis. His word would be law; not to be gain- 
said or repealed. Large Combativeness and 
Conscientiousness, a clear intellect, with a touch 
of censoriousness, may be found in this very 
strong character. Benevolence is evidently 
large, but the swect and the tart are so mixed, 
that they may not be easily separated. His 


more natural sphere is in law and legieie tice. 
He possesses, in a marked degree, ability 


discipline and govern others. 
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ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Most people of education, no matter how 
acquired, have a desire to understand at least 
one more language than that which they have 
inherited from their fathers; many for busi- 
ness purposes, and others for pleasure. To the 
professional man, to the man of the world, to 
the finished gentleman, as well as to the stu- 
dent or scholar, an acquaintance with French, 
at least, seems to be an indispensable accom- 
plishment—a necessity, indeed; and not an 
acquaintance with French dictionaries and 
grammars and literature only, but a speaking 
acquaintance with the language itself. And 
this necessity, acknowledged by men of high 
breeding, from the days of Chesterfield, is be- 
coming more and more evident with every 
generation. 

With languages, too, as with everything else, 
the more you do, the more you may. One 
acquisition leads to another, until you find it 
easier to learn two languages a year, than it 
was at the beginning to learn one in three, 
four, or five years—to say nothing of a life- 
time, passed in the study of Latin and Greek, 
only to be forgotten, if the study be intermitted 
for a few years. But he who has mastered one 
language is quite sure to venture upon another, 
if he can afford it, for although “one tongue 
may be enough for a woman,” in the judgment 
of such learned Thebans as John Milton, it is 
never enough for a full-grown man, with 
something to doin this world. Having once 
acquired a relish for the study, “ the appetite 
doth grow with what it feeds on.” 

THE TEACHERS. 

But the acquisition is costly. Time and 
money can not always be spared. When busi- 
ness is good, the business man can not spare 
the time ; and when it is bad, he can not spare 
the money. And so, sometimes, will the man 
of pleasure—and so always will the poor 
scholar. And then, too, after you have en- 
gaged a master, every way qualified, and 
wholly unexceptionable, you are obliged to fix 
upon certain hours, and you are not always in 
the best of humors, nor is he—always punctual. 
What then is to be done? 

Let me give a little of my own experience. 
I have learnt many languages without a master ; 
without a living master, I should say; and yet 
I have always had the best of masters, and 
masters who were always in good humor, 
always ready when I was, and always patient 
with my backwardness or stupidity, and will- 
ing to repeat a lesson, as long as I might wish, 
and as often, without losing their temper. 
And who were these masters ?—the best writ- 
ers of the language I wanted to be acquainted 
with. How much better than the itinerant 
language-masters from France and Spain and 
Italy and Germany, who leave other callings, 
that of the dancing master, the confectioner, 
or the fencing master—or perhaps that of a 
man milliner, to teach us the language of their 
country. How well qualified the majority of 





such persons are for such business, may be 
guessed at, by asking how large a proportion 
of our retail shopkeepers, attorneys-at-law, 
loafers, and wandering adventurers, the drift 
of our larger cities, who have been caught in 
the eddies of business, or pleasure, would be 
qualified to teach their mother tongue over 
sea, even though, like poor Moses in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, they should happen to find out, 
before it was too late, that, to teach a Dutch- 
man English, one ought to know something of 
Dutch. 
COMMON ERRORS. 

Observe how few of our people, even among 
the well-educated men of business and pro- 
fessional men, speak our language with scru- 
pulous precision ; and how few there are—how 
very few—who are not in the constant habit 
of mis-pronouncing familiar words, and violat- 
ing the best established principles of grammar ; 
saying for example, “ Jt was me”—“ between you 
and I”—* If anybody asks for me, tell them I 
shall be back,” etc. ; “ was you there?” and “ who 
did you see?” or pronun-ci-ation, instead of 
pronunshiation, and oft-en, for offen, while they 
would never think of saying offi-ci-al, but 
offishal, nor soft-en, but soffen, according to the 
genius of our language. How often you will 
find men of high reputation saying, and not 
only saying, but writing, “a historical” for an 
historical, “ @ historian” for an historian (Ban- 
croft and Motley do this), “such an one” for 
such-a-one ; being, it would seem, ignorant of 
that law, whereby, of the accent before, the 
initial aspirate be transferred, the article a be- 
comes an, as @ hero an heroical, a history an 
historian, as well as of that other law, whereby 
the article a becomes a consonant by relation, 
with the power of w, as in “such-a-one.” 
And yet, with the floating population of other 
countries, they-not being so well educated as 
our people are, errors of speech and of pro- 
nunciation, provincialisms, patois and argot 
(cant or slang) are likely to be more abundant 
and more contagious. In learning a new lan- 
guage, if we take writers of established reputa- 
tion, and make use of them,-as hereinafter 
mentioned, we avoid all this, and have the best 
of teachers for little or nothing, instead of being 
obliged to pay from one to two or three dollars 
a lesson—teachers who are always punctual, 
always good-tempered, and always ready when 
we are. 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

And now for my own experience. At the 
age of twenty-four, I knew not one word of 
any other language than that which I had in- 
herited. Having just failed in business, with 
little or nothing to do, beyond what I could 
manage with my pen, it occurred to me that I 
might employ my time to advantage in learn- 
ing to parlez-vous. From early boyhood, in 
consequence of the mortification I felt, on hear- 
ing one of my schoolmates talk French—a 
phrase or two at most—which I affected to 
undervalue, as the Fox did the grapes, when 
my poor mother was too poor to gratify me, I 
had always a longing for what seemed to me 








the forbidden fruit, and was determined to 
learn, at least, that one language, if I ever had 
a chance. 

Now it happened that my partner in busi- 
ness—“ John Pierpont, Esquire”’—was a pretty 
good French scholar. He had studied the 
grammar faithfully, translated at sight, and 
actually wrote French verses with much readi- 
ness, though he was never able to talk the 
languagedecently. His“ accent,” as the French 
call it, was deplorable from the first, and it 
grew worse and worse, to the very last. And 
yet, he did not lack ear, and the organs of 
speech with him were always uncommonly 
flexible. What then was the trouble? I be- 
lieve now, though I did not know it then, that 
being poor and proud, he began to study the 
language by himself, before he had mastered 
the pronunciation by the help of a native 
teacher—a fatal error, with solitary and self- 
confident men, who having a little acquaintance 
with the dead languages, begin to study living 
languages, by the help of grammars and dic- 
tionaries, before they have had their organs— 
the ear and the tongue—exercised by a living 
teacher. The fact is, that no man ever reads, 
or tries to read, even a tablet in a strange 
language, without pronouncing the words to 
himself—as for example, the inscription upon 
the Rosetta stone, or that of the handwriting 
at Belshazzar’s Feast, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, 
Upharsin,” or that lamentable cry, recorded in 
our Scripture, “Eli, Eli, lami sabacthani!”’ 
and if he continues the study of a language by 
himself, that pronunciation will soon be fixed 
for life. 

Having made up my mind to face the music, 
I broached the subject in a straightforward, 
business-like way to Mr. Pierpont, and asked 
him to help me. “Not for the world!” he re- 
plied, without giving a reason. Perhaps he 
distrusted himself—perhaps me; for at the 
time I had never shown either aptitude or in- 
clination for study ; and had revealed little or 
nothing of that unconquerable resolution, which 
within a few years after, when my self-esteem 
and love of approbation supplied the want of 
obstinacy, came to be regarded, by all who 
knew me, as a leading characteristic. He was 
in labor just then with the “ Airs of Palestine,” 
and I was beginning to exercise myself in the 
heavy armor, which, after a while, I flung 
aside, as the young Spartans did theirs, when 
they combed out their locks, and prepared for 
battle. 

MY FIRST FRENCH TUTOR. 

Not long after this, when I had begun a 
course of reading, which, by little and little, 
came to sixteen hours a day at last, remember- 
ing that Milo began carrying the bull when he 
was a calf,a friend, who knew something of 
my purpose, and had been told by Mr. Pier- 
pont that I never should have patience for the 
work—which settled the question with me at 
once and forever—informed me of a worthy 
man, very poor, who had been a tutor in Judge 
Marshall’s family, and was now trying to ob- 
tain a few private scholars to keep him out ot 
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the workhouse. I engaged with him at once, 
and for a few months took private lessons, with 
so little advantage to myself, that although I 
studied the grammar and the dictionary, and 
Télémaque, and translated and re-translated 
Paul and Virginia, without his knowledge, for 
pastime, he lost all patience with me; and one 
day, when I told him that I should never 
undertake to learn whole pages by heart—nor 
even the verbs—he came down upon me with— 
“ Maister Nee-al! dere iss long time dat you 
have study zee lang-age, boat, you shall nevair 
speak him—no, nevair—zo you shall onderstand 
him, and read him, pitty vell.” 

This was a little too much. If you will 
undertake to teach me, my excellent friend, in 
my own way, said I, I will promise to speak 
better French than you do in sixmonths. And 
well I might, for Mons. Victor Le Roy was 
from Normandy, as I learnt there in after years, 
and being one of the best Latin scholars of the 
day, had acquired a habit of talking three 
languages at once—French, Latin, and a bar- 
barous English, acquired in Judge Marshall's 
family, according to his belief—in such a way 
as to be well-nigh unintelligible. I proceeded to 
explain my views; but he only shook his head, 
with tears in his eyes; when I urged that he 
might as well give Paradise Lost to a French- 
men, desirous of learning our language, as 
Télémaque to me; for if I should commit the 
whole to memory, of what use would it be to 
me in the business of life? I should not be 
able to inquire the way, or to ask for a cup of 
cold water in that language. No, no—and 
that, as for learning to spell a 4 ad, as little 
children do, or to sound the letters of the alpha- 
bet by themselves, or count, as he wanted me 
to do—that was wholly out of the question. 

I wanted to read at once, and to talk a little 
every day—and if he would indulge me, how 
could I keep getting the sound of the letters, 
and learning to count, as I had learnt my 
mother tongue? Instead of Corneille and 
Racine and Voltaire and the classics, I wanted 
dialogues and phrases, and newspapers and 
farces—in short, anything and everything 
where the language that men talked might be 
found. Nothing else would satisfy me. He 
heard me with patience—and we parted forever, 
except that he afterwards gave me the great 
case of Chiric to manage, as it appears in 
Wheaton’s Reports, and with it, my first re- 
tainer at law, though it was many a long year 
before it was decided. 

The more I considered the subject, the more 
satisfied I was, that what I called the natural 
way was to be followed. Soon after this, I met 
with a young man who had obtained a pretty 
good knowledge of the Spanish needed in 
business, by the help of Dufief’s “ Nature Dis- 
played,” in a single voyage; a work, by the 
way, which deserves to be regarded as the 
original germ of what now, on its consum- 
mate fullness of adaptation, is called the system 
of Ollendorff; with the improvements of 
Signor Forresti in Italian and of Sefiors Ve- 
lazquez and Simone in Spanish; but unfortu- 
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nately for the poor fellow, he had begun study- 
ing by himself, and of course reading to him- 
self and pronouncing the words he met with, 
in his own way, before he had thought of read- 
ing with a native Castilian. The consequence 
was, that, although he succeeded in writing the 
language well enough for ordinary business 
purposes, he was never able to talk it, nor to 
understand it, when spoken—so unlike the 
truth were his ideas of the pronunciation. 

Being satisfied upon this and two or three 
other points, I engaged a master in French, and 
after reading with him for a few weeks, turned 
him adrift—having no further occasion for his 
services, till I should be far enough advanced 
to speak the language. Having mastered 
French, I undertook Sparrish, Italian, and Ger- 
man, all of which I studied in my own way, 
together with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and 
Saxon, all of which I had to manage through 
interlinear translations, according to the 
method of Locke, and of Roger Ascham with 
Queen Elizabeth, not being able to find live 
talkers in the dead languages. 

QUACKERY IN TEACHING. 

Meanwhile a man had appeared in Baltimore 
who undertook to teach the French language 
in forty-eight lessons. His name was Hamil- 
ton, and he was the author of what was called 
the Hamiltonian System. People went half 
mad about him, and many of the middle-aged, 
and some of the grey-headed members of the 
Baltimore bar—William Gwynn and General 
Winder among the rest—were perfectly con- 
vinced, before they had got through with the 
first twelve lessons, that they were in a fair 
way of overtaking the best French scholar of 
their day; but long before they had finished 
the course, they began to have their misgivings, 
and then to drop off one by one—averring as 
they did so, that the fault was not in the teach- 
er, nor in the system—no indeed, but in them- 
selves! And yet, the method of Hamilton, for 
it was no system, and ought never to have been 
called a system, was excellent up to a certain 
point. Beyond that point, however, it was im- 
pudent quackery—and insolent pretension. 

His plan was to take the first chapter of 
Genesis “au commencement,” or one of the 
Gospels in French, and choosing a portion 
with which all his pupils had been familiar 
from their childhood, either at home, or at 
church, and read over a few lines, very slowly 
anc distinctly, followed by the class, word by 
word. Then he gave a liberal translation of 
the passage; repeating it two or three times; 
and then the pupils were required to read, each 
for himself, and to render the passage, word 
for word, into English. This he did in public, 
with eminent success, and strangers wholly 
unacquainted with the language would learn 
to translate and retranslate half a dozen lines 
or so at a single sitting, to the unspeakable | 
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amazement of outsiders. For a time, the New 
Testament in French was to be found in the 
pockets of people who had never read it in 
English; and so great was the diligence of , 
some, for the first month, that people began to 
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talk about Racine and Rousseau and La Harpe, 
as if they already understood the language ; 
after awhile their diligence began to relax, and 
when they found that their familiarity with a 
part of St. Matthew did not help them much 
in reading St. Pierré, or Chateaubriand, or Vol- 
taire, their ardor cooled off, and they found 
that, instead of acquiring the French language 
in forty-eight lessons, so as to read, write, and 
speak it with fluency and correctness, they 
were fast losing all confidence in themselves; 
having acquired such a distaste for the lan- 
guage, that, before six months were over, it 
was hardly safe to mention the subject in their 
presence, or to ask what had become of the 
“ professor.” 

But I availed myself of what I believed to 
be good in the system, and have persisted from 
that day to this in learning whatever language 
I took a fancy to, whenever I could find a 
native teacher to give me the pronunciation, 
and to talk with me after I had made myself 
acquainted with the language. Cicero learnt 
Greek in his old age, and, if I do not mistake, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson studied German after he 
had passed the ase of three score and ten. 
What should prevent others from doing the 
same, and thereby avoiding one at least of the 
dangers that beset old age—that of rusting 
out ? 

MY OWN SYSTEM. 

And now for the course I should recommend 
alike to the poor and the rich. In the first 
place, it may be well to bear in mind that all 
beginners are children, and are to be trea.ed as 
children, whatever may be their age. hey 
are not to be reasoned with, any more in lan- 
guages than in orthography. They are to take 
upon trust whatever the teacher may say. 
The less they employ of reasoning power the 
better. What adult would ever be able to 
learn the orthography or pronunciation of our 
language, forexample—as a child learns both— 
in a spirit of criticism? Would a full-grown 
man ever be able to remember the difference 
between the pronunciation of hough, rough, 
slough, and though, if his faith had not been ex- 
ercised in his childhood? or the orthography 
of phthisic, or drachm, or hostlery ? 

Next—in languages, as in all other studies, 
only one thing at a time should be attempted 
—first, pronunciation, then translating, then 
retranslating, then writing from dictation, then 
talking; first the eye and then the ear, and 
then the tongue must be trained separately at 
first, and then altogether, as in reading after the 
teacher. 

Let the learner begin with choosing for him- 
self the language he desires to be acquainted 
with. Shall it be French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Italian? German, Dutch, Swedish, or Dan- 
ish? If wholly indifferent, or if he would learn 
both Spanish and French for business purposes, 
let him degin with Spanish; or French and 
Italian, as accomplishments, let him begin with 
Italian. The idiom and construction of all 
three, Spanish, French, and Italian, being so 
much alike, and the pronunciation of Spanish 
and Italian being so easy, that a child may 
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learn it in a few hours, while that of the French 
may require months, half the work is over in 
learning French, when you have already got 
familiar with the construction, by learning 
either Spanish or Italian. 

Having made choice of a language—the 
Spanish for example—let him engage a native 
who understands English and speaks the pure 
Castilian, get a copy of Ollendorff, with the 
key, and read a dozen or twenty pages of the 
dialogues and phrases, after the teacher, with- 
out giving the least attention to their meaning, 
and then a dozen of the conjugations, follow- 
ing the intonation and accent of the teacher as 
nearly as he can. At the end of three lessons 
of one hour each, he will have as good an idea 
of the best Spanish pronunciation as he can 
ever hope for till he understands the language. 
But he must never try very hard in any case. 
I remember having made my throat sore in 
sounding the z in Mexico, the j in reloj (watch), 
the g in muger, under the direction of Seiior 
Mariano Cubi y Soler, author of Cubis grammar, 
when, if I had been told that precisely the same 
sound is heard in alcohol, I should have found 
no difficulty. And so with most languages— 
the most difficult sounds are met with in 
English. 

Let him now dismiss the teacher for a while, 
get one of the comedies of Moratin, or, “ La 
Conquista de, Mexico,” by Solis, or Voltaire’s 
“Las Costumbres,” or any other prose work of 
merit, with an interlinear translation, and read 
a few pages every day, or every other day, 
alternating with Ollendorff, by himself, that is, 
without help. 

Next, let him write out at length the verbs 
Haber and Tener, and Estar and Ser, the two 
forms of to have and éo be, with the pronouns, 
though the pronouns are seldom used in speech ; 
and then re-write them, without the pronouns, 
from recollection; going over them, without 
looking into the grammar, again and again, 
till he has made himself somewhat familiar 
with the general type. 7 

Next, let him read over some of the regular 
and irregular verbs, so as to get a general idea 
of the laws that govern both—without learning 
any by heart, and he will soon find the anom- 
alies and exceptions diminishing, and by their 
inherent self-arranging power crystallizing into 
shape, and fastening on his memory. 

Next, let him take Ollendorf, and after read- 
ing over the first lesson carefully and aloud, 
pronouncing every word distinctly, let him 
translate the Spanish phrases into English, 
word for word, and as literally as possible, and 
writing them distinctly on alternate lines of 
ruled paper, leaving blank lines between, with- 
out looking at the key; then, having completed 
the translation, let him compare it with the 
key, filling the blanks, and supplying the omis- 
sions, word for word; the next day, let him 
take the second, and the next, the third, going 
on regularly, and laying aside the manuscript, 
until he has reached the tenth lesson; after 
which let him begin with the first of his trans- 
lations into English and return it into Spanish, 
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without opening the key, until he has finished 
—leaving blanks for the words he can not sup- 
ply, the first time in going over the lesson, and 
correcting and supplying by the key: and so 
with the subsequent lessons. 

After a few weeks, he will be astonished at 
the facility with which he renders, not only 
Spanish into English, but English into Spanish 
without looking at the vocabulary or key. 
Short exercises every day are better than longer 
exercises, with intervals of sluggishness and 
forgetfulness ; as O’Meara found out, when he 
was teaching Napoleon English, on their way 
to St. Helena, and lost his scholar for not know- 
ing it, or not remembering it in season. 

Having learned to translate by the eye, let 
the pupil now try his hand at translating by 
ear. To this end, let him find somebody who 
is learning in the same way ; or, if such a per- 
son is not to be found, let him take a little 
brother, or an obliging sister, and after teach- 
ing her the pronunciation without regard to 
the meaning—let her read over the lesson to 
him in Spanish, while he renders it in English 
on paper—leaving blanks in the lines for such 
words as he can not recall, and blank lines be- 
tween for corrections. Having continued this 
for a month or so, let him return these exercises 
into Spanish, correcting them by the key, and 
reading his Moratin or Voltaire (Las Costumbres) 
at intervals, and always aloud. This, by the 
way, must not be done with French or German, 
the pronunciation being so much more diffi- 
cult, until after months of practice in reading 
with somebody who has a pure accent. 

Having translated and retranslated long 
enough to be acquainted with the general 
structure of the language, let him now recall 
his master, and read with him for a few days 
in some pleasant, simple, sprightly book—not 
in Don Quixote, however—the teacher trans- 
lating, word for word, as literally’ as possible, 
and the scholar following him. 

And now let him get up a class, if he can, of 
people who have some little acquaintance 
with the language, no matter how obtained, if 
the pronunciation be good, aad take up Ollen- 
dorff with them—each in turn reading the 
Spanish, and each in turn translating that 
Spanish by ear, into English; and then, each 
in turn, the English into Spanish, so that the 
ear is trained, as in conversation with different 
persons of both sexes, and of different ages, and 
of course with different styles and voices. 

CONVERSATIONAL PRACTICE. 

And last of all—that he may understand 
what is meant by learning Spanish, or Italian, 
without a master, having been patient, regular, 
and persevering, let him recall the master, and 
begin to talk Spanish with him, at occasional 
half hours, for practice. But how? What 
shall he talk about? Everybody knows how 
hard it is to write a letter, or to make a speech, 
when you have nothing to say. But conver- 
sation, with nothing to say, is yet harder. 
There are usually two difficulties in the way, 
which very few have power to overcome until 
they go abroad, and are obliged to talk, or 
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starve; 1st. The pupil does not know what he 
wants tosay: and 2d. The master himself, not 
knowing what the pupil wants to say, can not 
help him, without much circumlocution, much 
delay, and a great waste of English words. 
Nevertheless, there is a way, and a capital way, 
which most professors overlook. Let the 
pupil take up any simple book written in the 
language of the streets, or a newspaper, in 
English, and seating himself by tie side of his 
teacher, let him try to render the English into 
Spanish, not word for word, but in the plainest 
and simplest language he can, to be understood, 
the master helping him, not by supplying the 
most beautiful words, or equivalent phrases, in 
a higher style, but such words only and such 
phrases as are in common use and may be 
easily understood. In this way, he is learning 
to talk Spanish, without knowing it, and as he 
already reads and writes it, and begins to 
understand it, when spoken, his progress will 
be in a geometrical ratio. With the printed 
page before him, the master knows just what 
the scholar wants to say, and no time is lost. 
These exercises may be greatly varied—and in 
this way, and in this way alone, may a Living 
language be learnt “ without a master.” With 
the dead languages a somewhat different and 
shorter course may be followed. 
a or oe 


Repvupration.—Bad men, men without mor- 
al principle; men who would borrow your 
money and then refuse to pay it; or your 
coat, or your horse, and then deny the like fa- 
vor; ungrateful men, very mean men, men 
with bad heads and worse spirits; low-lived 
gamblers, pot-house politicians, and thorough- 
ly corrupt men may be heard slily whispering, 
Repudiation. Butthe moral sense of all honest 
men will instantly frown down any such wick- 
edness. Whatever person, or whatever party 
projects such a scheme, is unworthy the name 
of American and should have no part in the 
management of our public copcerns. No; the 
Nation will never repudiate its debts, what- 
ever individuals of satanic tendencies may 
propose. No honest man, or honorable man, 
no good citizen, no one worthy of any trust 


will assent to the repudiation of a just debt. 
We repeat, the man who even whispers such 
a thing, is bad at heart. He is unworthy of 
trust. Beware of him! 


a ome eo 


CurroGcraPuic. — Authors who take no 
pains to write legibly for the papers, and not 
the printers, are responsible for most of the 
mistakes that occur in rendering hieroglyphics 
into print. The following was printed accord- 
ing to copy: 

* Alone tossed rolls a tear by Moses, 
A many things we mourn by day; 
Tom and the shouting Indian chorus, 
And seethe their limbs at play.” 
The author subsequently gave the correct 
rendering in a more legible hand, as follows: 
*T love to stroll at early morn 
Among the new-mown hay ; 
To mark the sprouting Indian corn, 
And see the lambs at play.” 
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MAXIMILIAN AND JUAREZ. 


SIAXIMILIAN. 

A smooru, round Teuton. There is a fair 
show of brains, but more of ambition. Born 
to be petted, courted, and adored, we have no 
doubt he likes it. His Approbativeness and 
Self-Esteem seem to be large, especially the 
former. There is evidently fair ability, but 
no great power. While he would delight to 
be in the lead, to have the honors and wear 
the trappings of royalty, he would be subject 
to wiser or stronger minds. There is more 
imitation than originality, more taste than 
force, more pride than pluck. Such an or- 


ganization is adapted to the lap of luxury | 
rather than to a pioneer life of the American, | 
right | 


and he would be as much out of his 
sphere ruling or attempting to rule Mexicans 
as an American would by playing the syco- 
plant to the Emperor of France. Judged by 
the style of wearing his beard, of parting his 
hair, and other externals, he is what would 
pass in London for a snob or aswell. But in 
his own country he would no doubt pass for a 
nice young man; and judged on his merits he 


In assuming to manage Mexicans he evidently 
mistook his calling, and would better grace 
the opera, the studio, or the museum. Rigged 
up in regimentals, with straps and spangles, 
and put on a horse with a high head and tail, 
he would, no doubt, astonish little boys. But 
both Mexicans and Americans would look on 
the show with a feeling something like con- 
tempt. The fact is, the man was not adapted 
to the work his master set him to do, and of 
course he failed. The good points of our sub- 
ject are named in the following biographical 
sketch, which seems an impartial view. 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph, Archduke of 





Austria, late nominal Emperor of Mexico, was | 


born at Schonbrunn on the 6th of July, 1832. 
His father was Francis Charles Joseph, Arch- 
duke of Austria, and his mother Sophie Doro- 
thea, daughter of Maximilian L, King of Ba- 
varia. Upon the abdication of Ferdinand, Em- 
peror of Austria, the Archduke renounced his 
claim to the succession in favor of his eldest son, 
the present Emperor, the brother of the subject 
of thissketch. The abdicating Emperor, in giv- 
ing up his throne, unequally divided his power, 
and gave an advantage to the Archduke Max- 


is very much like other folks who like to rule. | imilian, to the detriment of his elder brother. 











This was the origin of constant, and at times 
very warm differences which arose between 
the two brothers. 

Maximilian received his education at Vien- 
na. At an early age he entered the nayy 
of the empire, where he saw considerable 
service at sea. At the age of twenty-two he 
was placed at the head of what is termed by 
courtesy the Austrian marine, and with a 
squadron visited the coasts of Syria and Pales- 
tine. He went also to the Red Sea, and took 
great interest in the works of the Suez Canal, 
which were then just begun. In 1856 he paid 
a visit to Paris, and spent a fortnight at St. 
Cloud with Louis Napoleon. The year follow- 
ing he was appointed Viceroy of Lombardy 
and Venice, and im the exercise of the powers 
attached to the position soon made himself 
quite a favorite among the Italians. This 
popularity was, however, displeasing to Fran- 
cis Joseph, and in 1859 he was removed. 

Maximilian remained idle after his removal 
from the governorship of the Lombardo-Veni- 
tian kingdom until 1863, when Napoleon de- 
cided upon making a catspaw of him in Mex- 
ico. The crown of Mexico was offered to him 
by Napoleon in August, 1863, and the diplo- 
mats were put to work to arrange for his ac- 
ceptance and occupancy of the throne. Nearly 
a year was occupied in this work, and it was 
not until the 10th of April, 1864, that he for- 
mally accepted the proffered crown. By the 
terms of the acceptance he made a conditional 
renunciation of the right of eventual succession 
to the throne of Austria, and an unconditional 
renunciation of his share of the family estates, 
amounting to 20,000,000 florins. The condi- 
tion reserved in the renunciation of the right 
to the succession was, that such renunciation 
might be revoked should Maximilian, finding 
his foothold in Mexico insecure, choose to re- 
sign within six years from the date of his 
acceptance of the crown of Mexico. 

The career of Maximilian while in Mexico 
is well known to the people of this country. 
His first official act was to offer terms to 
Juarez, looking to the submission of the latter. 
These were rejected, and then followed the 
past years of war and bloodshed, with alter- 
nate success, and the final defeat of the Impe- 
rialists. His efforts to attract emigration and 
to develop the resources of the country are well 
known, as are also his personal sacrifices for 
the success of his cause. That he failed was 
only a natural and expected result; but it is 
doubtful if he would be now in his present 
position had he not issued his famous order 
declaring the Republican President and his 
supporters bandits and outlaws. Personally, 
Maximilian had the reputation of being a 
most accomplished gentleman and scholar. 
That he was kind-hearted and humane we are 
assured from the frequency with which he 
saved the lives of many unfortunate liberals 
who fell into the hands of his generals and 
were condemned to death. That he had cour- 
age and administrative abilities is not doubted. 
He was led to believe that the people of 
Mexico wished to have him for their ruler; 
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and when deserted by Napoleon, he bravely 
attempted to keep up the state of his waning 
empire until the force of circumstances compel- 
led him to seek refuge in flight. On the 15th 
of June the telegraph announced to us the fall 
of the imperial works at Queretaro and the 
capture of the convent at La Cruz; the garri- 
son of the city, after having retreated to the 
Cerro de la Campana, was, with all the generals, 
and Maximilian at their head, forced to sur- 
render. 
PRESIDENT JUAREZ. 

Juarez is an original. Contrast the faces of 
these two men. - If the one is pretty, the other 
is powerful, If the one is ideal, the other is 
natural. If the one shows delicacy and high 
culture, the other shows vigor, force, and com- 
mon sense. That is not a bad head, nor is it 
the head of a saint. It is long and high, 
rather more than low and broad. It is not re- 
markably wide between the ears, nor is it over 
large. There is more prose than poetry in his 
make-up. Vitality, strength, and endurance 
are depicted in these features. With equal 
education and culture, he would be vastly the 
greater man of the two. Nature has done all 
for him, while Art has been exhausted on the 
other. Firmness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, 
Comparison, and all the perceptives are largely 
developed in this head. There is less Destruc- 
tiveness, Acquisitiveness, Constructiveness, and 
Causality. Language is fairly indicated. He 
would work or fight easier than he could 
talk. There is no lack of sympathy or kind- 
ness here, nor is he wanting in the moral brain 
Benevolence and Veneration are large ; but he 
would be incredulous, and require proof be- 
yond question toconvince him. In conclusion, 
the way to manage him is to let him have his 
own way, or prove to his reason that some 
other course wherein hig liberty would not be 
restrained would be a better way. This gen- 
tleman would no doubt be as much out of 
place in Vienna as the other was in Mexico. 

Benito Juarez, now President of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, is a descendant of the Indian 
race of the Tapatecos, and was born in 1807, 
at Ixtlan. He studied law and rose to be Chief 
Judge in the State of Oajaca, and a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. From 1852 to 1858 
he was Governor of his native State, Oajata. 
In 1853, when Santa Anna became dictator a 


second time, Juarez was banished. In 1855 
he joined Alvarez, and became Minister of 
Justice. Under Comonfort, the next President, 
Juarez was President of the High Court of 
Justice, and on the overthrow of Comonfort, 
became President of the Republic. His goy- 
ernment was, however, resisted by Zuloaga, 
who headed the Church party, and subse- 
quently by Miramon. The rule of the last was 
recognized by the European powers, while that 
of Juarez was recognized by the United States. 
Since then has followed the events of the last 
few years, but now it appears that Juarez is 
again successful. 

Among other and pronfinent actors in this 
Mexican réle were the late Gen. Miguel Mira- 
mon, commander of the imperial forces, and 
Gen. Mariano Escobedo, commander of the lib- 
eral army of Mexico; the former showed much 
military ability, and was one of the chief sup- 
ports of Maximilian until his death. To Es- 
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PORTRAIT OF BENITO JUAREZ. 





cobedo, with the army under his command, 
is due the glory of the capture of Maximilian 
and his generals, which, if the liberal party 
in Mexico prove true to themselves, is the 
most important action which has been per- 
formed there for years. The following dispatch 
gives an account of this capture : 
CaMP IN FReNT oF QuERETARO, May 15th—4 P.M. 

CrrizEN MINisTeR OF WAR: 

At three o’clock this morning La Cruz was 
taken by our forces, who surprised the enemy 
at that point. Shortly after that, the entire 
garrison Were made prisoners, and our troops 
occupied the plaza. Meanwhile the age | re- 
treated toward the Cerro de la Campana, which 
our artillery forced him to occupy in disorder. 
At about eight A.M. Maximilian and his gen- 
erals, Castillo,and Mejia, unconditionally sur- 
rendered from the above-mentioned point. 

You will please give the President my con- 
gratulations on this important triumph of the 
national army. EscoBepo. 

Such is the story, in brief, of a few years 
marked with war and bloodshed in the life 
of the Mexican Republic. Let us hope that 
the annals of Mexican warfare are past, and 
that her future history may be decorated with 
a page of peace and mercy, of brightness and 
honor, to which she has been so long unfa- 
miliar. 





P. S.—Since the above was put in type, Max- 
imilian and his generals were tried, condemned, 
and, on the 19th of June, executed. Strong ap- 
peals from royalty were made that the lives of 
the ambitious usurper and his aids be spared, 
but in vain. Here is a bit from a Prussian sym- 
pathizer. 

“In the name of humanity and of honor I 
conjure you to order that their lives be not 
taken; and I again repeat that I am certain 
that my sovereign, his wes ge the King of 
Prussia, and all the crowned heads of Europe, 
united by ties of blood and kindred to the 
prince prisoner—his brother, the Emperor of 
Austria; his cousin, the Queen of the British 
Dominions; his brother-in-law, the King of the 
Belgians, and his cousins, the Queen of Spain 
and the Kings of Italy and Sweden, will readily 
agree to give his Excellency, Senor Don Benito 
Juarez, all security that none of the prisoners 
shall again tread on Mexican soil. 

“A. V. Maenas.” 

He spoke too late. Mexico has simply vin- 
dicated her rights, as any of the aforesaid 
“crowned heads” would have done in their 
own interests. Let this serve as a warning to 
all European meddling with other people's af- 
fairs. When crowned heads are wanted here, 
they will be sent for. The last words of Max- 
imilian were “ Poor Carlotta!” 
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‘Iv | might give a short bint to an twpartial writer, it would be to 
tell hira his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give wor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; ff he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, theu the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may 4 fearless,#and this is the coursed take 
myself.""—De Foe, 
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STATE PRIDE. 


REPUBLICANISM VS. ARISTOCRACY. 





Now that all the States are again 
united ; now that all are in the great 
national family—let us try to put away 
that narrow, selfish feeling known as 
“ State pride.” It was, years ago, the 
policy of politicians—not true statesmen 
—to look after local or sectional interests 
only; to seek appropriations for their 
particular section or State. 


only comprehend a section. To secure 





They could 
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measures favorable to that was the end | 


and aim of all their efforts. 
member from Virginia ? 
Her 
oysters, tobacco, and other products, 
demanded all his care. Was he from 


single to her supposed interests. 


Was the | 
He had an eye | 


Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, or Mich- | 


the same. His cotton 
mills, iron mills, mouse traps, and ma- 
chine shops must be “ protected.” Was 
he from the West? His ambition was 
to secure grants of land for railroads, 
and to open rivers and harbors for the 
benefit of Ais State. Now, all this is 
quite natural, if not quite right; but a 
broader view of statesmanship would 
include the entire domain. And in:tead 
of legislating exclusively for Maine or 
Minnesota, the representative should 
keep the whole country in view, and 
deal as impartially as possible with all 
its interests. One is none the better or 
worse for having been born in Hoboken 
or Kinderhook, in Virginia or Alabama, 
in Canada or California, and it is a foolish 
egotism to boast of birth-place. One 
boasts of being a “ Yankee,” another, of 
being an “F. F. V.,” a “ Buckeye,” a 
“ Hoosier,” a “ Badger,” or a “ Sucker.” 
Now, all this is childish, and should be 
put away with childish things. 
be AMERICANS. 


igan? it was 


Let us 
Should you go abroad 
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and claim to be an American, that will 
be enough to secure due respect. Saying 
you are from Connecticut, or Carolina, 
will add nothing in the estimation of the 
world. In this country, where our rights 
are more equal than in any other, we 
should do all we can for the mutual 
good. This is being done to some 
extent in building lines of railways East 
and West, across the continent—and 
North and South, from Canada to Mexi- 
co. These means of communication will 
tend to unite us still more closely. And 
if they do not wipe out town, county, and 
State lines, they will render them less 
and less barriers of separation and exclu- 
siveness. We are rapidly conglomerat- 
ing into one people. We shall absorb 
the young and freshly imported European 
blood, and all traces of Saxon, Celt, and 
Teuton will be blended into a harmoni- 
ous and powerful whole, the like .and 
might of which will nowhere else be 
seen on earth. Then it will be American 
Democracy vs. European Aristocracy— 
American Equality vs. European IJn- 
equality. Here, all will be free, educated, 
industrious, thrifty, virtuous, and self- 
regulating, and each eligible to every 
office in the Government, from post- 
master to President. There, all are 
“ subjects,” save the few who are born 
to rule over the many; few will be 
educated—those only work who must; 
few are thrifty; many live from hand to 
mouth, and millions are miserable pau- 
pers, with no hope of bettering their con- 
dition while on earth. Ignorance, dissipa- 
tion, and crime go hand in hand, and 
poor-houses, prisons, and penal colonies 
are rapidly filled and stocked with human 
beings. What a contrast to the condi- 
tion of our millions of ambitious, enter- 
prising, wide-awake, go-ahead Ameri- 
But have we none of the Euro- 
pean drawbacks in our social system ? 
Ilave we no paupers, criminals, vaga- 
bonds? Aye, verily, but nine out of 
every ten are Importep. They are the 
riff-raff and flood-wood of European 
aristocracy and despotism, who come 
here to ply their vocation. Expert pick- 
pockets, thieves, and robbers among us 
are generally European —not native 
Americans. Examine our prisons and 
poor-houses and learn the facts. Abroad, 
we have the reputation of being great 
rogues. Our accusers forget that it is 
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their sort of people who bring this dis- 
grace on ws. But if we can not reform 
them, we can shut them up and keep 
them out of mischief. 

We disapprove the forming of our 
new-comers from Europe into separate 
organizations. Why should the natural- 
ized Irishman, German, or Scot seek to 
perpetuate his idiosyncrasies on our soil, 
his former habits and customs? Why 
keep up the snobbery of aristocracy? If 
he proposes to become an American 
citizen, let him drop his Irish, English, 
and German monarchical fashions and 
customs, and learn the ways of his 
betters. European etiquette is one thing. 
Democratic Republican etiquette is quite 
another. Here, one in homespun or in 
broadcloth, in calico or in poplin, is en- 
titled to the same rights, privileges, and 
respect. God is no respecter of persons ; 
and in this country we bow to no other 
power. As to the rest, one is as good 
as another, if he conduct himself as well. 
Then let us enlarge our views in regard 
to State pride, and count each other— 
native and naturalized—as Americans ! 

It is not desired, nor expected, that 
we should ignore or suppress the love of 
home. On the contrary, we would in- 
crease it; but instead of confining it to a 
town, county, or a State, we would 
include in our affectionate embrace all 
the States in the Union, and open our 
arms to receive any new-comers on the 
North or on the South, till our flag—the 
glorious Stars and Stripes—shall wave 
over the entire continent. Let kings, 
queens, and emperors practice their pol- 
icy on those who will endure it. Amer- 
icans want none of it, nor will they per- 
mit it to be planted in America. 

ep ee 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


Suatt they be educated together? 
There are two sides to every question. 
In discussing this, we will first take the 
AFFIRMATIVE. Our points are these: 
Boys and girls are born together, of. the 
same parents, in the same family, and 
under precisely the same circumstances. 
There may be twins—and the twins a 
boy and a girl. They are organized 
very much alike—so nearly alike that 
there are no differences except in sex— 
none in the number of bones, muscles, 
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nerves, ete. They are alike in faculty, 
in emotion, sentiment, and in feeling. 
Phrenologically, there are no differences, 
save in the size and quality of brain— 
precisely the same as may be found 
among males or females of the same 
species. Children of both sexes remain 
together from choice till grown; when 
they separate only to choose mates with 
whom they shall hold relations closer 
still than those of brother and sister. 
There is no natural bar to this natural 
arrangement. Boys become the natural 
protectors of their sisters as husbands 
do of their wives. When separated 
from girls and women, boys and men 
beeome more rude, careless, unrestrained, 
and unmanly. Girls and women are less 
guarded, restrained, gentle, and self- 
regulating when left by themselves. 
Being born and brought up together, 
mutual association is the normal condi- 
tion of boys and girls. Being separated 
for any considerable period, an abnormal 
state of mind and body is produced. 
What is it but a forced separation from 
the opposite sex, respectively, that begets 
in each a disposition to break away from 
authority, from compatible or ixcompat- 
ible acquaintance, culminating in foolish 
—often ruinous —run-away matches? 
Being kept from those who would be 
deemed suitable associates, a morbid 
feeling is generated, which increases till 
the whole nature becomes perverted, and 
the impulsive victim consorts with a 
servant, a footman, hostler, or waiter, 
for the want of an equal. Without suit- 
able companionship, the worst results 
sometimes follow. There is nothing 
more disagreeable, tiresome, or distress- 
ing than the feeling of loneliness. 


The person—suppose it be a young 
lady—is now in this unhappy condition, 
almost delirious, craving that society 
which is rigidly denied her, and she 
becomes dull, spiritless, without ambi- 
tion or purpose. This state continues. 
The patient goes into a decline—a physi- 
cian is consulted ; he finds “nothing the 
matter,” but prescribes tonics, out-door 
air, and a season at Saratoga or Newport. 
She must pursue her studies. The tonics 
are swallowed, and the young lady is 
kept in school. She loses flesh, becomes 
thin and sallow, cheeks and lips color- 
less. Finally she has fits. Teachers 
become alarmed, and the young lady 
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student, in the dawn of womanhood, is 
sent home to linger out a weary life, if 
not to die. On the other hand, suppose 
it to be a young man. If the son of 
careful parents, he would be closely 
guarded at home, and seldom, if ever, 
thrown on his own judgment or re- 
sources. He would feel that his parents 
were in all respects responsible for him. 
He is to be educated. One of the “ best 
schools” is selected—a school where boys 
alone—sons of the rich—are taught. 
For the first time in his young life the 
boy is “ at sea,” as it were, and his own 
captain. He is away from his anxious 
father, mother, brothers, and _ sisters, 
wholly among strangers, and they of 
his own sex, without sympathy or affec- 
tion for him. A sense of the fullest 
freedom comes over him. Who is to 
check, criticise, guard, or warn him? 
The duty of his preceptor is to hear him 
recite his lessons —and his boarding- 
house keeper to feed him on the smallest 
and cheapest living allowance. He soon 
makes the acquaintance of his elders, 
from whom he learns—not that which 
his parents would have him know—their 
vices. Habits which sap the constitu- 
tion—and in a few years leave the grow- 
ing boy a withered wreck. He can not 
get along now without pipe or cigar! 
In Ais young eyes—seeing professors 
and the larger boys smoke—he must do 
so too, to be aman. Of course it made 
him deathly sick at first; but there being 
no girls around to make fun of him, or 
to shame him out of the foolish thing, he 
fixed for life the nasty habit on his clean 
soul. Now, he may retire at night when 
he pleases—and he pleases to do as the 
other boys do—namely, carouse, visit 
fruit orchards, melon gardens, and hen 
roosts—vide Dr. Nott’s account of “ Old 
Prex,” “ Marm Prex,” ete. There are 
no sisters or young ladies near, and 
“ nobody will know it.” As to the dis- 
sipation and moral apathy in many of 
the colleges, we do know. And as 
for the wild rudeness, and the almost 
insane desire for society, experienced in 
some of the young ladies’ seminaries, 
we do believe it. If it be said ill effects 
are sometimes seen in schools where the 
sexes are educated together, we grant it; 
but maintain that still worse effects are 
seen in schools where the sexes are kept 
strictly by themselves. And the reasons 





must be self-evident to all who think or 
know anything of human nature. How 
is it with men? Goto a public meeting 
where there are no women. How noisy, 
rough, rude, and almost savage! Let a 
lady unexpectedly enter. How quickly 
“hats off,” and all come to order! and 
how modest, respectful, and well-behaved 
the whole! Then go into a room where 
there are only women. They are care- 
less, slip-shod, untidy, and indifferent. 
Let a gentleman be announced, what a 
fluttering and bustle in putting things 
to right, in smoothing the hair, and 
making all things tidy and decorous. 
This is a fact—both men and women are 
better behaved in the presence of each 
other. It is so with girls and boys. 
The ambition to grace the situation, and 
to excel each in his or her sphere, is 
natural to all wnperverted human beings. 
The one gives zest and enterprise to the 
other. Boys raised in a family where 
there are no sisters are not so easy or 
graceful in woman’s society, nor as likely 
to be moral and correct in conduct as 
where there are sisters; and we fancy 
we can tell whether a lady has been 
brought up in a family with brothers, or 
has been secluded from male society 
during her character-forming years. A 
girl brought up without the society of 
boys knows nothing of the masculine 
character, and is very likely to be fasci- 
nated by the first attention she receives ; 
she has no means of understanding the 
character of men, and a miserable match 
and an unhappy married life is likely to 
result. The boy having had no sisters 
or cousins about his own age, goes into 
society at adult age afraid of woman— 
is green, awkward, unsophisticated, and 
knows neither how to show his own 
capabilities nor how to understand those 
of others—and if he do not fall a victim 
to the arts of some designing, selfish 
woman, or take up for life with some 
half-developed, eccentric partner, his 
escape may be considered providential. 
If it be objected that a student’s 
thoughts would be diverted from his 
books by the presence of one who would 
win and absorb him or her through the 
affections, thus preventing close appli- 
cation to study, we reply: let the sexes— 
say at the ages of twelve to twenty— 
have separate apartments in which to 
study, but let all come together at reci- 
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tations. The presence of young women 
would inspire the young men with ambi- 
tion to do their best—and the same 
would be true of the other; so the 
presence of one sex would tend to sanc- 
tify and give a grace to the other. We 
are aware that this view of the subject 
is contrary to long-established custom ; 
we know that in some religious bodies 
or churches the sexes are divided off— 
the wives afd daughters on one side of 
the house, and the husbands and sons on 
the other. We are not Shakers, and 
much prefer a seat with the fair sex— 
both at church and otherwhere. In- 
deed, we always did. Our mother was 
a woman! So is our wife and sister! 
Why should we not sit together? Who 
is wise above the Creator? And on 
what authority are we separated and 
herded off, each sex by itself, like cattle ? 
Is there so much of the “ Old Adam” in 
us that we can not be trusted in the 
society of each other? We plead for 
those who suffer this wrong— those 
whose natures are being sacrificed or 
crucified for no good purpose. If the 
sexes be educated together, under judi- 
cious supervision and wise direction, it 
will be a safeguard to both, and every 
way better for all concerned. This is 
the affirmative side of the question. 
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CAUTIOUSNESS SMALL. 


“T LET rT RUN out.” Let what run out? 
My insurance; and when the great fire swept 
away my “house and home, it left me poor 
indeed.” Another let the policy on his life 
insurance “run out,” or, rather, the annual 
payment thereon—just a few days before an 
accident deprived him of life, and when his 
wife was made a widow—his children were 
left destitute. Another neglected to pay the 
interest on a mortgage when it was due; a 
foreclosure followed, and he lost all he had 
paid, and all he had hoped to realize. Another 
neglected to pay his taxes at the proper time; 
his property was advertised to be sold by the 
sheriff, considerable additional expense in- 
curred, and everybody who heard of it won- 
dered what it meant; watching, at the same 
time, for the sale to come off, hoping they 
might benefit by the éncautious man’s poverty 
or neglect. Another noticed that the children 
had left the gate open, or the bars down, but 
small Cautiousness neglected to close it, or put 
them up in time to prevent the “ old sow and 
pigs” from getting into the garden and rooting 
up and tramping down lots of plants, vines, 
and shrubs, worth more than all the fore-legged 
grunters that did the mischief. Another—in- 
stead of looking after the poor and infirm— 








failed to keep up his subscriptions to the 
several charities he helped to set on foot, with 
which his name had been honorably identified 
—and he has felt so “mean” and “self-con- 
demned” since, that he can not hold up his 
head, look at himself in the mirror, and speak 
his once benevolent name without remorse. 
It is fortunate for him that “ it is never too late 
to mend.” Another, with small Cautiousness, 
let his subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL “run out,” and there is something 
wanting in that house. Wife looks gloomy, 
children feel sad, the dog and the cat partake 
of the same spirit, and are grave or cross, and 
the whole are under a cloud. 

There is but one remedy for this state of 
things, namely—re-subscribe at once, and thus 
let daylight, with the invigorating sunshine, 
into the minds and hearts of that desolate 
family. Can’t afford it! What, not afford 
less than one cent a day, for this means of 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual enlighten- 
ment? Let us see. Look here, Mr. Moses, 
how many cigars do you smoke in a day? 


| How much tobacco do youchew? How much 
| beer, wine, or other liquors do you drink? 


How much money do you spend on knick- 
knacks, gew-gaws, circuses, negro minstrels, 
acrobats, and the like? No, no—it won’t do 
to say you “can’t afford it.” However, if you 
will indulge a perverted appetite, and neglect 
to provide the wife and children with what 
they need, then wife must go hungry, and do 
without that “food for the mind,” without 
which nothing satisfieth; or she must save 
her “pin money” and secure the JouRNAL for 
herself and children. But, reader, whatever 
else you do, or fail to do, never let anything 
“run out.” Keep up your insurance—keep up 
your subscriptions—keep up your charities— 
keep up your self-respect—and keep up the 
supply of good reading—keep down bad habits, 
and all will grow in intellect, in social feeling, 
in moral sentiment, and in all things which 





beget success in life, growth in grace, and the | 


promise of peace, prosperity, and happiness. 
——»> <P oo 


SURRATT. 


Wuat of this conspirator? What had he to 
do with the assassination? Only this. He 
was simply a poor “tool” in the hands of more 
wicked men—a “cat’s-paw”—nothing more. 
As to his guilt, there was no doubt, from the 
conviction and execution of his miserable 
mother, with her fellow-conspirators. Another 
wicked Satan planned the work; he simply 
helped in its execution. As the electric tele- 
graph was the result of many minds—indeed, 


of all past and present prophets, poets, philoso- 
phers, and inventors—so that assassination was 
the concentration and culmination of all the 


wickedness in that struggle for the perpetua- 
tion of the “peculiar institution.” Bad, am- 


bitious men had sworn to “rule or to ruin.” 
This was one of the modes by which it was to 
be done. Who were the managers? Whisky- 
drinking, cock-fighting, horse-racing, lottery- 
vending, pot-house politicians, and play-house 
actors were employers and employed to do the 
wicked work. A few of the lesser criminals, 
as usual, will lose their poor lives, while the 
older Satans will, as usual, escape unhung. As 
to what becomes of the insignificant Surratt, 
nobody cares. Let him be forgotten. 








GENERAL GRANT AND THE PRESIDENCY.— 
Why spoil a good General to make a —— Presi- 
dent? Have we in this great nation no other 
or better material? Is General Grant ambi- 
tious? He is too sensible a man to foolishly 
jeopardize the reputation he now enjoys for 
any uncertain successes in politics. He isa 
soldier—not a statesman. All his education 
and experience ha¥e been—not in the forum or 
halls of legislation, buf—in the field. Should 
he now be sacrificed—as General Zachary Tay- 
lor was—on the score of availability rather than 
capability? Besides, he is needed where he is. 
Our relations with other nations are not yet 
settled, and it may be very convenient to have 
a good general “in the house,” on whom we 
may call in an emergency. Have we not now, 
within easy reach, the “ right man for the right 
place?” Ah, we see the question is, What man 
will poll the most votes? Is it Grant, Chase, 
Colfax, or—What’s his name? It is not, Who 
would make the best President? This is a 
fault with our system. We do not get the 
BEST MEN. Our misfortunes in the past should 
be a warning for the future. Mediocrity, re- 
spectability, or temporary availability are not 
the qualifications needed. We need not enu- 
merate the weak men who have been inflicted 
on the nation within the past twenty years—men 
of the most common capacity, mere weather- 
cocks, or ignorant bombasts. There are enough 
good and capable men from whom to select— 
who would preside with honor and influence. 
Why not select such as these? Again we see, 
it is “the party,” rather than the NATION, 
which is to be served in the selection of a 
candidate. 

A new Presidential campaign is about to be 
projected, and all other interests must be sus- 
pended or subordinated to this great squabble. 
But they say it is “educational,” and we sub- 


| mit, believing it not so bad as a monarchy, 





where reigns supreme, king, queen, or em- 
peror. We had rather have a four-years’ 
President than any of those or a Pope for life. 


_—— -—- o 


“Do Tuy Littie.”—A certain king would 
build a cathedral, and that the credit of it 
might be all his own, he forbade any from con- 
tributing to its erection in the least degree. A 
tablet was placed in the side of the building, 
and on it his name was carved, as the builder. 
But that night he saw in a dream an angel, 
who came down and erased his name, and the 
name of a poor widow appeared in its stead. 
This was three times repeated, when the en- 
raged king summoned the woman before him, 
and demanded, “ What have you been doing? 
and why have you broken my command- 
ment?” The trembling woman replied, “I 
loved the Lord, and longed to do something 
for his name, and for the building up of his 
church. I was forbidden to touch it in any 
way; so, in my poverty. I bought a wisp of 
hay for the horses that drew the stones.” And 
the king saw that he had labored for his own 
glory, but the widow for the glory of God, and 
1e commanded that her name should be in- 
scribed on the tablet.—Ralph Wells. 
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On Ethnology. 
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True Christianity will cain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


THE MANCHUS. 

THE condition and characteristics of the 
various races inhabiting the great Empire of 
China, with its four hundred millions of in- 
habitants, are deeply interesting to the student 
of ethnology. The Chinese and the Tartars 
have generally been classed with the great 
Mongolian race; and though all may have 
sprung originally from the same stock, yet 
they now present.many important differences. 
The ruling power or family in China is the 
Manchu. This people formerly inhabited a 
portion of Chinese Tartary, and as late as the 
seventeenth century were considered by the 
Chinese in the same light as we look upon the 
Sioux or Pawnee Indian tribe, and an armed 
force was constantly employed in keeping 
them in check. But finally a peace was con- 
cluded with them, and their assistance ob- 
tained in quelling one of the internal wars of 
the empire. The Manchus, taking advantage 
of the disturbed state of the empire, estab- 
lished themselves in Pekin in 1644, and, after 
a& seven years’ struggle, acquired the sover- 
eignty of the whole country. Their number 
was very small in comparison with the con- 
quered country, being only about half a million 
of men, yet their superiority over the more in- 
dolent and luxurious Chinese soon asserted 
itself. They first took possession of all the 
governmental offices, placed Manchu soldiers in 
the garrisons, and then ordered the Chinese, as 
a symbol of submission, to conform to the then 
prevailing fashion among them of shaving the 
hair from the head, except at the crown, where 
now grows the, to us, ridiculous “ pig-tail.” 
Great was the consternation among the follow- 
ers of Confucius, who had always taken such 
pride in their glossy, black hair bound in sim- 
ple style around the head, at this arbitrary 
law, from which there was no appeal. The 
penalty of death was attached to the non- 
adoption of this sign of allegiance, and the 
fashion thus begun by compulsion is now fol- 
lowed by choice, and one of the greatest in- 
sults a barbarian can offer now to a Chinaman 
is to cut or disfigure his caudal appendage. 

The chief hindrance in studying the Chinese 
character has hitherto been their exclusive- 
ness. Only a few travelers have been able to 
give us much information about them. Their 
manners and customs differing greatly from 
our own, have been ridiculed and distorted, and 
instead of having a picture of their real life 
presented to us, we have generally had nothing 
but miserable comparisons. 8. Wells Williams, 
in his “ Middle Kingdom,” has perhaps given 
us as fair an account of that curious people as 
any writer. He says: “The Sons of Ham are 
indeed a remarkable race, whether regard be 
had to their antiquity, their numbers, their 
government, or their literature, and on these 
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A MANCHU OFFICER AND LADY. 


corrosive sublimate into En- 
gland, and it had become a 
rage among the people, 
would the trade have been 
allowed to go on? It is 
doubtful. There is a trade 
in that very country, legaliz- 
ed by acts of Parliament, 
which every day destroys 
more than ever the opium 
did; and yet it is allowed, 
because such enormous rey- 
enues are derived from it. 
The Americans have fared 
better in China than either 
England or France. Seeing 
the destructive policy pursu- 
ed by the former, they have 
endeavored to gain the good- 
will of the people, and to a 
great extent have been for- 
tunate in the attempt. Pres- 
ident Tyler made overtures 
for a treaty of peace and 
trade in 1844, which was 
afterward ratified. The 
Americans were well receiv. 





accounts deserve the study and respect of 
of every intelligent student of mankind, while 
their unwearied industry, their general peace- 
ableness and good-humor, and their attainments 
in domestic order and mechanical arts com- 
mend them to the notice of every one who 
sees in these points of character indications 
favorable to the permanence of Christian in- 
stitutions, when once established.” 

The Chinese always cultivated the arts of 
peace, which is or should be the aim of all 
A fighting nation they look 
upon in the very lowest light, regarding trade 
and commerce of vastly. more importance. 
The Dutch and the Russians long held the 
exclusive right to trade with China, and we 
find that their intercourse was generally very 
pleasant. After a while, England and France 
becoming jealous of this “ favoritism,” as they 
called it, attempted to force their presence upon 
the unwilling Chinese. The English obtained 
a slight footing, and immediately began to flood 
the country with opium from their Indian 
colonies. The Emperor, looking to the good 
of his people, remonstrated with the English, 
but to no avail; they poured in the opium until 
the whole country was demoralized by it. 
Then the Emperor sent a force down to the 
warehouses of the English merchants, seized 
20,291 chests of the poison and completely de- 
stroyed it, “a solitary instance,” adds Mr. Wil- 
liams, “in the history of the world of a pagan 
monarch preferring to destroy what would in- 
jure his subjects than to fill his own pockets 
with the sale.” This was in 1839. Then fol- 
lowed the Hinglish “opium war.” The French 
helped their allies, and finally China was com- 
pelled to open her ports to the introduction of 
opium, and England and France forcibly se- 
cured a foothold. 

Had the picture been reversed, and had China 
attempted to introduce opiwm, or arsenic, or 





ed by the officials, but the people were not 
friendly. Now, however, the United States 
have gained a prominent foothold there, and 
are regarded in a good light by the Chinese 
generally. 

But to return to the characteristics of the 
people. Mr. Williams, from whom we must 
again quote, says: “ The physical traits of the 
Chinese race may be described as being be- 
tween the light and agile Hindoo and the mus- 
cular and fleshy European; their frame is well 
built and symmetrical. Their color is a bru- 
nette, or a sickly white, rather approaching to 
a yellowish tint than a florid, but this yellow 
hue has been much distorted by travelers. 
In the south they are swarthy, but not black, 
differing in shades of complexion in different 
latitudes. The hair is lank, black, coarse, and 
glossy; the eyes invariably black and appa- 
rently oblique. This is owing to the slight 
degree in which the inner angles of the eye- 
lids open, the internal canthi being more 
acute than in Western races, and not allow- 
ing the whole iris to be seen. This peculi- 
arity in the eye distinguishes the Eastern races 
of Asia from all other families of man. The 
cheek-bones are high, and the outline of the 
face remarkably round. The nose is rather 
small, much depressed, and nearly even with 
the face at the root (better developed among 
the upper classes, as seen in our engraving), 
and wide at the extremity. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difference in this respect, 
but no aquiline noses are to be seen. The 
lips are thick, the hands small, and the lower 
limbs well proportioned, with the exception of 
the feet. The height is about the same as the 
average of Europeans. The women are much 
smaller, but plump. The Chinese female face 
is not destitute of some beauty, especially 
when animated by good-hnmor and an ex- 
pressive eye tinted by the glow of youth and 
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health. But it is a Chinese style of beauty, 
not always admired by Europeans. Age does 
not affect them so soon as in many races ; they 
generally retain their vigor to a good age. 

“The Manchu, or governing class, are of 
lighter complexion, heavier build, and more 
intellectual. Originally they lived in Man- 
chooria, the natives of which are hardy and 
powerful, being an agricultural and hunting 
people. Their soil is poor, while the long 
winters leave but a few months of summer. 
Millet, barley, tobacco, etc., are among their 
chief products, while the deep forests in the 
south furnish abundant lumber and grazing. 
Thousands of cattle are found on the high 
steppes of the interior. The climate being 
so rigorous, necessarily makes the people 
self-supporting, energetic, and warlike; hence 
their ability to conquer the more luxurious 
and sensual inhabitants southward. Among 
the Manchus a few are found of fair hair 
and florid complexions, blue eyes, straight or 
aquiline noses, and brown hair, evidently the 
result of a mixed race. The countenances 
of these present greater intellectual capacity, 
and they are generally regarded as the most 
improvable race on the continent.” 

The Chinese skull has a larger proportion of 
its bulk back of the opening of the ear, and less 
prominence and elevation of the forehead than 
that of the Caucasian. Breadth at the base and 
narrowness at the top distinguish the Mon- 
golian head. Phrenologically considered, Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, Cautiousness, and Constructive- 
ness are all generally full or large, while Ideal- 
ity, Mirthfulness, and Causality are more or 
less deficient, and we herein see the organic 
cause of the half blind but persistent mechani- 
cal activity, the tireless, patient industry, and 
energetic, though instinctive rather than intel- 
ligent pursuit of material ends which distin- 
guish the race. 

The real religious belief and practices of the 
people are decidedly heathenish, but of their 
precise nature it is not easy to form a fair and 
impartial judgment; and those who have re- 
sided long in the country have arrived at very 
different conclusions. M. Huc asserts that they 
are “destitute of religious feeling and belief,” 
but Mr. Meadows thinks that this charge is not 
true. The worship of ancestors is a remark- 
able feature in their social life, and is dictated 
by a deeply imbedded principle of filial piety 
among them. The rich have a chamber dedi- 
cated to the memory of their forefathers. The 
future state troubles them very little, while the 
quality of their coffins, however, is of vital 
importance, and a coffin is reckoned a most ac- 
ceptable present, and is frequently given by 
children to their parents. “To be happy on 
earth,” say the Chinese, “one must be born in 
Lu-chow, live in Canton, and die in Lianchau” 
—Lu-chow being celebrated for the beauty of 
its women, Canton for its luxury, and Lian- 
chau for furnishing the best wood for coffins. 
Death is never alluded to by them in direct 
terms; they say, the person “exists no more” 
—he has saluted the age”—“ ascended to the 
sky,” etc. In China marriage is universal, and 
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within the reach of all. The sexes, however, 
never mingle before marriage. The betrothal 
is undertaken by the parents, or by profes- 
sional match-makers, and frequently the bride 
and bridegroom see each other on the wed- 
ding day for the first time. Women hold a 
very inferior rank, and are considered as little 
better than slaves. Polygamy is not recog- 
nized by law, but secondary wives are not un- 
common. Infanticide is the great crime of 
China. Mr. Williams says, that on asking the 
—— as to how many female children were 
destroyed in a particular village, the reply was: 
“ More than one half.” The reasons he assigns 
are first, poverty; second, that great numbers 
of the men emigrate to the Archipelego, thus 
creating a large surplus of females, who not 
finding husbands would have to be sold by 
their parents. Again, the expenses of mar- 
riage are so great that the poorer classes, un- 
able to dispose of their daughters profi ably, 
kill them. Among the educated the crime is 
not so frequent. 


oe 
APOSTROPHE TO THE ALLEGHENY. 


On, Allegheny, bright and bold and free! 

From the dark grandeur of thy mountain home, 
Who rushest forth in wild impetuous glee, 

Rejoicingly thy wayward course to roam ; 

Down rapids steep and over rocks of foam 
Thy current speeds in swift impulsive flight, 

Between thy banks of fruitful yellow luam, 

That rise on either side to noblest height, 
Or spread afar in landscapes blooming fair and bright. 
Well doth thy lustrous current bear the name* 

Bequeathed thee by that dusky hunter race, 

Who once in savage freedom roamed thy stream, 

Or skimmed in birch canoe across thy face, 

And who with oaken bow and spear did chase 
The bounding deer thy wooded banks along, 

Ere yet the white man’s boat had learned to trace 
The windings of thy current; while yet rang [song. 
The sounding war-whoop or the captive brave’s death 
That race has pass’d; all have been swept away 

Like autumn leaves before the whirlwind’s scorn; 
Thy waves have hymned their requiem, for they 

Had none besides thee o'er their fate to mourn. 

Thy banks, of their primeval forest shorn, 

Have given birth to city, forge «nd field; 

And now upon thy noble brexst are borne 
Those stores of riches which the earth doth yield 
To man, when taught aright her subtile powers to wield. 
Thy name, oh, Allegheny, bright and clear 

Upon the page of history doth stand; 

On thy banks Brady, that bold pioneer, 
With the red warriors grappled hand to hand; 
Among the rivers of this broad free land, 
Thou hast a record which shall yield to none; 
*Twas here, even where thy minstrel now doth stand, 
Thy stream had well-nigh been the grave of one, 
The proudest of earth's heroes, our great Washington. 
While but a youth, ere yet his star of fame 

Had reached its height, in winter, bleak and cold, 
His country’s faithfal messenger he came 

Through pathless forests, till he stood where rolled, 

Half choked with ice, thy wintry torrent bold ; 

He launched upon a feeble raft—midway 

His frail support was crushed—thy waves unfold 
The dawning hope of liberty ; to-day 
Where had our freedom been had he been swept away ? 
Be thou, oh, stream, the emblem of my thought; 

Have I not listened to thy ceaseless song, 

And quaffed thy crystal waves, till I have caught 
The spirit of thy waters? Deep and strong, 
Yet pure as mountain dew, thou speed’ st along, 

A thing untamed as thought, and wild and free; 

And in thy course what mingling beauties throng! 
So may the utterance of my spirit be 
A thing of life and light and glorious melody. 





* Allegheny in the Indian tongue—clear water, or 
crystal water. 
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On Phasiology. 


A knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our investigations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hosea tv, 6, 








WATER-CURE. 


Ir must be confessed that some of the pro- 
cesses of water-cure in the treatment of disease 
are most efficient in producing desirable results. 
Probably the first in importance among those 
processes is the bath or application known as 
the “ wet-sheet pack.” This consists generally 
in first wrapping the patient snugly in a sheet 
wrung from cool or tepid water, and then over- 
laying the sheet with blankets or comfortables. 
According to the Herald of Health, it is one of 
the most powerful, most useful, and most 
abused of all the hydropathic appliances; and 
among those who know but little about water 
treatment, much dreaded. It is efficient for 
allaying irritation, and for restoring the healthy 
action of the glandular system. It is power- 
ful as an absorbent of effete matter. Dr. 
Shew says: “ The wet-sheet-pack draws mor- 
bific matters out of the body, as any one can 
see who applies it fora short time only, and 
then washes the sheet; observe what an odor 
arises from it when a diseased, tobacco- 
nized, narcotized, pork-eating patient has been 
packed.” 

This process is certainly more agreeable for 
purifying the blood and skin of morbid humors, 
and for restoring the healthy action of the di- 
gestive organs, than the nauseous and some- 
times painful results which follow the taking 
of drug preparations. Our own experience 
strongly indorses the wet-sheet-pack, pruperly 
used, as an excellent remedial agency. For 
full instruction, see “ The Hydropathic Ency- 
clopedia.” 
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ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD. 


Tue times and principles of men are so out 
of joint, that when we sit down to a table the 
chances are ten to one that we will not eat 
some substantial, healthful edible, as we may 
suppose. Eggs have not yet been counterfeited ; 
but as to milk, is there any in our large cities 
that is not a mixture? A hundred mixtures 
make our ground coffee; and our tea, to a great 
extent, is made over after it has been used at 
the tables of hotels. There is a substance 
called terra alba, or white earth, brought from 
Ireland, and sold for two and a half cents a 
pound, which enters largely into many of our 
confections. When sugar costs from fifteen to 
twenty cents a pound, the temptation to adul- 
terate with this stuff is scarcely to be resisted 
by unprincipled shopkeepers. The body of can- 
dies and the coating of lozenges and almonds 
are made of this in many cases, as it is whiter 
than plaster, and is largely used in the adulter- 
tion of flour. In one ounce of lozenges, two 
thirds of the weight, when dissolved in water, 
was nothing but this white earth Gum- 
arabic is too costly for pure gum-drops to be 
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made to advantage, so a substitute is made 
which, although it is beautiful to look at, is 
very poisonous. : 

Liquorice drops are made for the trade of 
the poorest kind of sugar and lampblack, and 
merely flavored with liquorice. Twenty parts 
of liquorice and eighty per cent. of white earth 
are dexterously mixed, and sent to the South and 
West as pure liquorice, Traders do not hesitate 
to use the most virulent poisons to make pickles 
appear fresh and green ; while it is a notorious 
fact that skilled persons can by a combination 
of drugs make almost any liquor known, and 
which will so nearly resemble the taste of the 
true article, that experts are deceived. To es- 
cape these impositions, it is not sufficient that a 
man has the utmost confidence in his grocer, 
for he, too, may be profoundly deceived. Let 
every family have the courage to make its own 
bread—even buying the grain in the berry, and 
grinding it with a hand-mill, if convenient; to 
prepare its own fruits; and as to every com- 
pound article of food which comes to the table, 
let it do its own mixing. 

a 9 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Nor half enough of these healthful and deli- 
cious berries are raised in this country. Sid- 
ney Smith was right when he said, “ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry than the 
strawberry, but doubtless he never did.” Wher- 
ever this berry grows vigorously, the people 
need it as an article of diet. Our theory is, 
that fruits are best adapted to the use of the 
people who live in the climate where they 
grow. In New England and the Middle States, 
oranges, lemons, pineapples, and bananas are 
not half so well adapted to promote health, as 
articles of diet, as they are among the people 
in the regions where they grow. The apple 
and the strawberry belong specially to the 
northern part of the temperate zone. The 
grape is excellent as an article of diet when it 
flourishes in open culture. Melons taste best 
when they are really native to the soil and cli- 
mate, than in more northern regions to which 
they may be carried. A kind Providence has 
wisely diversified the products of the earth in 
such a way that each region which is fit for the 
residence of man, produces mainly the articles 
best adapted for food to people residing in the 
vicinity where they grow. We always fancied 
that beans and peas, wheat and corn, were art- 
icles much better adapted to Northern people 
as food than rice. But we wander from our 
text—the strawberry. We would encourage 
its culture, and we speak now for next year. 

A friend of ours from Vineland, N. J., in- 
formed us, recently, that one man is capable of 
attending one acre of strawberries, and that 
the crop will net on an average, if well attend- 
ed, from $600 to $800 a year, after paying for 
the labor of culture and for transportation. 
We clip from an exchange the following, 
which will show the business to be good : 

“Mr. Sims, of Marion County, Illinois, on 
the 12th June, 1867, contracted his strawberry 
crop, the product of forty acres, to parties in 
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Chicago for the snug little sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($50,000), or at the rate of $1,250 
per acre.” 

This price, of course, pays for the work as 
well as the nett profit. Who says the business 
is not good? Our farms are too large. Too 
few people are engaged in tilling the soil, and 
there is not one fifth as much fruit raised and 
eaten as there should be. Let more land be 
devoted to fruit and less to raising food for 
swine and for raising grain for whisky, and 
mankind will be less swinish and vastly more 
human, not to say angelic. 

It is not for ws to decide the respective merits 
of the numerous varieties. Suffice it to say, 
the best, nay, the very best, we have tasted this 
year were grown by Mr. Hyatt, of Morrisania, 
N. Y., and they were simply seedlings! 
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TWELVE WAYS OF COMMITTING 
SUICIDE. 


A Meprcat cotemporary thus enumerates 
the fashionable modes of doing it: 


1. Wearing of thin shoes artPcotton stockings 
on damp nights and in cool, rainy weather. 
Wearing insufficient clothing, and especially 
upon the limbs and extremities. 

2. Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness, 
and keeping the mind in an unnatural state of 
excitement by reading ge novels. Going 
to theaters, parties, and balls in all sorts of 
weather, in the thinnest possible dress. Danc- 
ing till in a complete perspiration, and then 
going home without sufficient over-garments, 
through the cool, damp night air. 

3. Sleeping on feather beds in seven-by-nine 
bed-rooms, without ventilation at the top of 
the windows, and especially with two or more 
persons in the same small, unventilated bed- 
room. 


4. Surfeiting on hot and very stimulating 
alinners. Eating in a hurry, without half mas- 
ticating the food, and eating heartily before 
going to bed, when the mind and body are ex- 
hausted by the toils of the day and the excite- 
ment of the evening. 

5. Beginning in childhood on tea and coffee, 
and going from one step to another, through 
chewing and smoking tobacco and drinkin 
intoxicating liquors; by personal abuse, an 
physical and mental excesses of other descrip- 
tions. 

6. Marrying in haste and getting an uncon- 

enial companion, and living the remainder of 
fife in mental dissatisfaction ; cultivating jeal- 
ousies and domestic broils, and being always 
in a mental ferment. 

7. Keeping children quiet by giving pare- 
goric and cordials, by teaching them to suck 

ying them with raisins, 
nuts, and rich cake; when they are sick by 
giving them mercury, tartar emetic, and arsenic, 
under the mistaken notion that they are medi- 
cines and not irritant poisons. 

8. Allowing the love of gain to absorb our 
minds, so as to leave no time to attend to our 
health ; following an unhealthy occupation be- 
cause money can be made by it. 

9. Tempting the appetite with bitters and 
niceties when the stomach says No, and by 
forcing food into it when nature does not de- 
mand, and even rejects it; gormandizing be- 
tween meals. 

10. Contriving to keep in a continual worry 
about something or nothing; giving way to 
fits of anger. 
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11. Being irregular in all our habits of sleep- 
ing and eating; going to bed at midnight and 

etting up at noon; eating too much, too many 

inds of food, and that which is too highly 
seasoned. 


12. Neglecting to take proper care of our- 
selves, and not apply early for medical advice 
when disease first appears; takin lebrated 

* a drug- 
shop of the body. 


The above causes produce more sickness, 
suffering, and death than all epidemics, malaria, 
and contagion, combined with war, pestilence, 
and famine. Nearly all who have attained @ 
old age have been remarkable for equanimity 
of temper, correct habits of diet, drink, and 
rest—for temperance, cheerfulness, and moral- 
ity. Physical punishment is sure to visit the 
transgressor of’ nature’s laws. All commit 
suicide and cut off many years of their natural 
life who do not observe the means of prevent- 
ing disease and of preserving health. 

[The case is well made out by the Doctor, 
and we submit it to the world. Premature 
death is more frequently the result of these 
causes than by any direct curse from God. If 
we do not hold our lives in our own hands, we 
certainly have the ways and the means of com- 
mitting suicide in divers ways and manners. 
Let us be sensible and law-abiding. ] 


Tue Laven or Women.—A woman has no 
natural gift more bewitching than a sweet 
laugh. It is like the sound of flutes on the 
water. It leaps from her in a clear, sparkling 
rill; and the heart that hears it feels as if 
bathed in the cool, exhilarating spring. Have 
you ever pursued an unseen fugitive through 
the trees, led on by a fairy laugh, now here, 
now there, now lost, now found? We have; 
and we are pursuing that wandering voice to 
this day. Sometimes it comes to us in the 
midst of care, or sorrow, or irksome business, 
and then we turn away and listen, and hear it 
ringing in the room like a silver bell, with 
power to scare away the evil spirits of mind. 
How much we owe to that sweet laugh! It 
turns prose to poetry; it flings flowers to sun- 
shine over the darkness of the wood in which 
we are traveling; it touches with light even 
our sleep, which is no more than the image of 
death, but is consumed with dreams that are 
the shadows of immortality. 

ee ee 

Wou tp not “ Briz.”—The following ingeni- 
ous trick at advertising is as amusing as it is 
“fowl:” A man in Clark County having made 
preparation for a big dinner, selected one of 
his finest turkeys to boil. Dinner time came, 
and with it the turkey, but to carve it he could 
not—the fork refused to enter and the knife re- 
fused to cut. Fearing some fiend in human 
shape had made an attempt to poison the 
family, the turkey was sent to a chemist to ex- 
amine for the deadly poison. In the mean 
time the servants were closely questioned, 
when the truth came out that a box of 
‘R——’s Blood Pills” were accidentally thrown 
out, and the turkey eating some of them, they 
had taken all the “ bile” out of him. 
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MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 














OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. 


Br a treaty with Russia, lately consummated, the 
United States has acquired sovereignty over all that por- 
tion of the continent known as Russian America. As 
this region is neither a new Eden, as represented by 
some of the partisan papers, nor an entire Arctic waste, 
as represented by others, we present the following facts 
in regard to it, derived from the most authentic sources. 
The descriptions found in our geographies and encyclo- 
pedias are meager in the extreme, but the recent inves- 
tigations and surveys by the projectors of the Behring's 
Straits Telegraph Company have given us many interest- 
ing facts, which are of great value at the present time. 
In the preparation of this article, we have accepted the 
statements of these surveyors in regard to the character 
of this region, taking care that they are corroborated by 
the general conditions which are known to exist. 

EXTENT. 

This territory extends from the 141st meridian west of 
Greenwich to the Sea of Kamtchatka and Behring's 
Straits, and from latitude 54° 40’ north to the Arctic 
Ocean. The main body is a quadrilateral, about six 
hundred miles square, lying north of latitude 60°. From 
this compact portion, two long arms extend southerly 
to latitude 54° 40’; the peninsula of Alaska in a south- 
west direction, and a narrow strip of sea-coast to the 
southeast, the two inclosing a wide bay opening to the 
south. A large number of islands adjacent to the coast 
are also included in the purchase. The whele area is 
variously estimated at from four hundred thousand to 
six hundred thousand square miles. 


FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 

A high and broken range of mountains, known as the 
Northwest Coast Range, extends from the southern 
boundary, along the coast, to the extremity of the pen- 
insula of Alaska. The main ridge of this mountain 
chain, from twenty to fifty miles from the coast, and 
nearly parallel to it, constitutes the boundary between 





the Russian possessions and British America south of 
latitude 60°. Numerous high spurs, from this range, 
extend to the water, dividing the coast into a great num- 
ber of islaads, promontories, and headlands, separated 
by deep and irregular straits and inlets. Among the 
most peculiar features of the coast are the long, narrow 
bays, which stretch far inland, and appear to fill the 
valleys of a half-submerged mountain system. These 
bays are surrounded by lofty summits, and are similar 
to those which, on the coast of Norway, take the name 
of fiords. The culminating peak of the Coast Range is 
Mount St. Elias, nearly eighteen thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, and the highest mountain in North 
America. Between these mountain spurs are deep shel- 
tered and secluded valleys, through which small moun- 
tain streams flow to the ocean in a series of rapids and 
cascades. 

The main body of the territory north of latitude 60° 
is little known. Our information is gathered principally 
from fur-traders and the telegraph surveyors. The 
northern portion, bordering on the Arctic Ocean, is 
mostly low, flat,and swampy. The central and southern 
parts are also generally level, here and there broken by 
low mountain spurs, which extend from the Rocky 
Mountains westerly to the ocean. The whole tract is 
well watered by numerous rivers, the principal of which 
is the Knitchpak, a large stream flowing into the Sea of 
Kamtchatka, north of latitude 60°. This stream is said 
to be navigable for steamboats for nearly one thousand 
miles. A large number of deep sluggish streams drain 
the swampy regions of the north, and flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

CLIMATE. 

In regard to the climate of this region, we must bear 
in mind the difference between the temperature of the 
eastern and western coasts of the two continents. In 
the Atlantic, a cold arctic current, accompanied by a 
cold northeast wind, flows along the coast of America, 
greatly intensifying the severity of the climate, while a 
warm, tropical current, attended by a genial southwest 





wind, bathes the coast of Europe, moderating the severity 
of the cold, and carrying tropical influences to high lati- 
tudes. It thus happens that there is a remarkable differ- 
ence of temperature upon the opposite sides of the At- 
lantic. Naples is in the latitude of New York; Venice, 
of Montreal; Paris, of Newfoundland; London, of Lab- 
rador, above the region of trees on the Atlantic coast of 
America; and St. Petersburg is on the parallel which 
extends through regions of perpetual snow, on the 
American coast. 

In the Pacific like influences prevail. A warm oceanic 
current from the southwest continually bathes the north- 
western coast of America, carrying the warmth of the 
tropics to so high latitudes that Behring’s Straits are 
never frozen, and very little ice is found along the 
coast. 

In the interior the winters are long and severe, and 
snow falls to a great depth, but on the Pacific side of the 
Coast Range snow rarely falls except on the tops of the 
high mountain peaks. In summer, the moisture of the 
warm southerly winds is condensed by the mountain 
chain, causing heavy fogs and frequent rains, The gen- 
eral temperature, therefore, is not to be compared with 
that of the Atlantic coast of America, but rather with 
that of similar latitudes in Europe. There is, however, 
a slight bend in the isotherms, which makes a differ- 
ence in favor of Europe of about one degree of lati- 
tude. 

The southern extremity of our new possession is in 
the latitude of the northern counties of England. New 
Archangel, the capital, is on the same parallel as Edin- 
burgh, and Fort St. Nicholas, at the northern extremity 
of the Bay of Alaska, is on the parallel of St. Petersburg. 
The portions lying between Alaska and Behring’s Straits 
correspond in latitude to the southern half of Norway, 
and the climate of these different places on the same 
parallel does not greatly differ. The telegraph surveyors 
report that the Knitchpak River was clear of ice last 
year on the 27th of May, so that boats made the passage 





from Fort Yukon to the ocean. 
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PRODUCTIONS. 


The islands and valleys along the coast from Prince of 
Wales Island to the extremity of Alaska, a distance of 
twelve hundred miles, are generally covered with forests 
of pine, fir, and other resinous evergreens. In many 
places, these forests, with a dense growth of underbrush, 
come down to the very edge of the water. It is also re- 
ported by the telegraphic surveyors that the whole region 
north of Alaska, as far as Fort Yukon, is heavily wooded. 
North of this point the trees begin to diminish in size, 
so that only dwarf trees and shrubs are found on the 
borders of the Arctic Ocean. Along the sides of the 
mountains, and on the high table-lands in this extreme 
northern latitude, the only kinds of vegetation found 
are mosses, lichens, and the small fungous plants which 
find their nourishment in the snow. 

Grass grows along the coast as far north as 60°. Bar- 
ley and oats, the only cereals that can be grown, are 
produced on the islands and in the valleys of the western 
coast south of 60°. The tables at New Archangel are 
plentifully supplied with garden roots and esculents 
grown in the country, and there is no doubt but that 
nearly the entire southern half of the territory can be 
made to yield a considerable quantity of bread products. 


MINES, FISHERIES, ETO. 


Native copper in considerable quantities is found near 
Copper River, and at several other places along the coast. 
Iron ore has been smelted and worked by Russian miners, 
producing an excellent article of iron. It is said to be 
found in inexhaustible quantities. Surface gold has 
been found to some extent upon the head waters of the 
rivers east of the Coast Range. Bituminous coal of a 
good quality has been found in large quantities, sufficient 
for the wants of the people and to supply the prospective 
steam navigation of the North Pacific. 

The fisheries along the coast are extensive and im- 
portant. The vicinity of Behring’s Straits, in both the 
Arctic and Pacific oceans, is the best region for the 
whale fishery in the world. Salmon of the finest descrip- 
tion swarm in all the fresh-water streams, furnishing 
food for the Esquimaux and their dogs. Herring and 
cod abound along the islands and reefs of the whole 
coast, and there is no reason why these fisheries may not 
become as important as the cod fisheries of the Grand 
Banks, or the herring fisheries of Scotland. 

The fur-bearing animals are the sable, otter, furred seal, 
and the black, silver, and red foxes. Reindeer abound 
in the north, and the red deer in the south. A large 
share of the fur trade is in the hands of the British Hud- 
son Bay Company, and Fort Yukon is one of their sta- 
tions. Russian trappers and fur-traders have occupied 
the country to a certain extent. 

INHABITANTS. 

The inhabitants consist of about six thousand Russians 
and fifty thousand natives, most of whom are Esqui- 
maux. The Russians are principally engaged in the 
fisheries, and have done little to develop the resources 
of the country. The Esquimaux population consists 
principally of nomadic tribes, ignorant and filthy, but 
mild and peaceable. 

There is doubtless a fair chance for American enter- 
prise upon this northwest coast. The pine forests will 
furnish the supplies of timber so much needed in Oregon 
and California, and any surplus will readily find a market 
in China and Japan.®The fisheries will give remunera- 
tive employment to large numbers of enterprising mari- 
ners for all time to come, the teeming millions of China 
furnishing an exhaustless market for all possible sup- 
plies. Ship-building, for the navigation of the Pacific, 
may be profitably carried on by the side of the forests 
which supply the timber, and the three indispensable 
articles of coal, iron, and copper may be dug from the 
adjacent hills. Ice, formed upon the fresh-water streams 
and ponds in the vicinity of Cook's Inlet, can be easily 
gathered, and cheaply furnished to California and all the 
tropical coasts of the Pacific. 

The scenery along the coast south of Alaska is among 
the finest on the continent. The bold rocky shores rise 
from an almost unfathomable sea, presenting an endless 
variety of precipitous ledges, rocky cliffs, and deep 
chasms. From the calm surface of the narrow fiords 
steep mountains rise in every direction; the somber 
evergreen forests stretch downward to the very edge of 
the water, and, in the distance, the grand and solemn 
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mountain peaks rise far into the regions of perpetual 
snow. 

When the empire of the Pacific arrives at its full 
stature, and San Francisco becomes the commercial em- 
porium of the West; when a busy, thriving, vigorous, 
and intelligent Yankee population shall inhabit the 
whole coast from Lower California to Vancouver's 
Island, then these now desolate regions of Russian 
America will become favorite summer resorts, and will 
be as well known as the Vale of Chamouni or the lakes 
of Como and Maggiore. 
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OUR COUNTRY. 


AccorDinG to the report of the United 
States Census of the year 1860, we then had— 


Free Population............ esePserace + ++ 27,489,561 
re te 8,953,760 
IE okie oc nckéc seve scesccdees een 31,443,821 


—upward of a million more than England, 
Scotland, and Ireland combined. ~* 
Acres of land in the Union, ann ye 4 


the new territory = acquired fro 
Rassia 1,926,636,800 
—for each inhabitant, all told, sixty-one acres. 


Number of families, poomntins auly the 





people who were free in 1860 ............. 5,210,934 
Average number of persons in a a 
Acres of land én farms...... 407,212,538 
Acres to each family............ és 
Acree of improved land in farms.... . -163,000,000 


—or thirty-one acres to each family, or a little 
less tham six acres to each three persons. 


Cash value of farms.................05 $6,645,000,000 

Average value per acre.............+++ 16 

MGB ress) .ccs 8k... che scab Seeds 6,249,174 
—or more than one horse for each family. 

BE GOD. 000 cbencnddscoccotepcecceccetos 8,581,735 
—or nearly two to a family. 

ade cove denectssensdienentgnasesusss< 22,471,000 
—or four and one-third to each family. 

Ps via vvodesccsinwiccsessexewust tects dee 33,513,000 
—or about six and one half to each family. 

WD 66060 000th nsceseneresees 178,104,924 


—or thirty-three and one quarter bushels (about 
nine barrels of flour) to a family. 


Indian corn (bushels) pe ewnceceiess calmed 838,793, 
DD sdededes . ot > Geadpeteansd nestanteas 21,101,380 
Oats. pensee >) “ap hocnveckecenpecentse 172,643,185 
Potatoes . MTT TTTL ITT er 111,149,000 
Buckwheat. be cE hic cane cesvibets 17,572,000 
dbaeee RN ass inctiigsiosnisineatinns 265, 
oe diane «she nedabnne deen enpebesia 459,681,372 
Cheese . Sy asap aedrinenesssiee 664, 
) | METTLE TEL TTT reer ee 40,120,200 
_ PRG Te 23,366,357 
a ae  .. senedeteesntans venient’ 10,992,000 
Hay ( SE ncn s ponsgcedenescennséests epece 9,084, 
mals - SPS WEBMD. ccccicctcceed $213,619, 000 


By these facts and figures it ‘will be seen 
that we have land enough for millions more 
of the landless sons of other nations, and 
abundant resources developed or undevel- 
oped for hundreds of millions of people; and 
the genius of our free institutions and the 
spirit of our people unite in offering to the 
sons of industry throughout the world a cor- 
dial welcome among us and a permanent 
home on our soil. The farm, the factory, the 
workshop, the school-house, and freedom of 
the press, of religious opinion and worship are 
the basis of our greatness, and a share with us 
in these we tender to all our brethren of the 
human race. Let us thank God that owr lot 
was cast in a land so large, so good, and so 
promising. 





THE GREAT WEST. 
NEBRASKA. 





Tue tide of emigration is ever setting westward. 
Rivers and deserts present no obstacles to our hardy 
pioneers and settlers. Now Nebraska is opened up to 
us, and it is doubtful whether the Rocky Mountains will 
present any greater barrier to our farther progress west- 
ward, and the development of more new States and Ter- 
ritories. Already the railroad is cutting its way through 
the new State, and the Rocky Mountains will eoon be 
reached and pierced. In Nebraska we have a rich mine 
of wealth at present unexplored, and-only a portion sur- 
veyed and settled. 

Nebraska was admitted into the Union as a State on 
March 1, 1867, having been organized as a Territory since 
the passage of the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, May 30, 
1854. It comprises an estimated area of 335,882 square 
miles, lying between the fortieth parallel on the south 
and the forty-ninth on the north; being bounded by 
Kansas on the south, the British Possessions on the 
north, the Missouri River, with Iowa and Minnesoga on 
the east, and on the west by the Rocky Mountains, beyond 
which are the Territories of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. The State has a frontage of nearly 300 
miles on the Missouri River, a breadth of about 450 
miles, and a length of above 700 miles, covering a surface 
as varied as it is extended. 


IT8 EARLY HISTORY. 


Originally Nebraska was a part of the old province of 
Louisiana, and partook of the fortunes of that State; 
was finally ceded to the United States in 1803, then being 
known as the Indian Territory. Previous to 1854, when 
it was organized as a Territory, this wide extent of 
country afforded capital hunting-grounds for the Indians, 
where millions of buffaloes, elks, and antelopes were 
found in abundance. In 1852 the first white settler 
crossed from the Iowa shore. Other emigrants soon 
followed, slowly at first, but in 1854 emigration began to 
flow thither rapidly, and the rich bottom and prairie 
lands were soon populated. The population that year 
was 2,732; in 1860 it had reached 28,908, and to-day it is 
estimated at upward of 75,000. 

Of course the increase of the white settlers drove the 
Indian farther westward to the Rocky Mountains. Some 
of the tribes remaining in the State have partially adopted 
civilization, and allof themare peaceable. Fifteen years 
ago the Omuhas had their wigwams where now stands the 
city of Omaha. They are now only about 1,000 strong, 
and live in the northeast corner of the State, friendly and 
peaceable. There are but a few scattered tribes over 
the whole State, numbering in the aggregate but little 
more than 5,000. The most powerful are the Pawnees, 
who have a reservation of twenty miles by thirty, located 
twenty miles north of Colambus. They are partly civil- 
ized, and have a saw and grist mill and blacksmith shop, 
built for them by the Government, which they run them- 
selves. The Ottoes and the Missouries occupy a tract 
twenty miles by thirty on the Big Blue River, seventy- 
five miles from Nebraska City, and number about 1,000— 
peaceable, and allies of the whites. In the southern and 
eastern corners are the Sacs, the Foxes, and the Iowas, 
about 1,500 strong, partly civilized and peaceable. Soon, 
by the tide of emigration, they will have to seek other 
homes, perhaps amid the wild canons of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

LAND IN NEBRASKA. 


The general character of the land, with some excep- 
tion, is a gentle rolling prairie, upon which neither 
ponds, lakes, nor stagnant waters emit noxious exhala- 
tions to infect the pure air of the region. Rich bottom 
lands, save on the Sandy Desert, stretch across the State 
from the Missouri to the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
These are intersected by the Platte, the Niobrarah, and 
the Yellow Stone rivers, and numerous other small 
streams. The whole is diversified by small knolls, but 
is destitute of hills until the Black Hills are reached. The 
valley of the Platte, which is from ten to twenty miles in 
width, which seems to have been designed by nature for 
a grand highway, and through which now rans the Union 
Pacific Railroad, is of great fertility, and here the most 
desirable locations are to be found. The same remark 
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is true to a great extent of the valley of the Missouri, 
and the valleys of the Elkhorn, Wood, and Loup rivers. 
Very desirable locations are along the line of the Union 
Pacific Railroad through the Platte Valley, the company 


having nearly a million acres of fertile land near their | 


road for sale. The valley of the Elkhorn River, which 
for 100 miles from its mouth is equal to the Platte Valley 
for fertility, is also rapidly settling. 

That portion of the State lying between the Missouri 
River, the Kansas line, and the ninety-ninth parallel of 
longitude is most thickly settled. The land there is 
generally of a superior character. Near the Platte are 
the rich bottom lands, which is the deposit of the river 
after ages of overflow. It is easy of cultivation, and 
productive to an astonishing degree. Above these 
bottom lands, farther interior, are table-lands, now and 
then broken by bluffs, ranning abruptly into the river. 
Along the Missouri these table-lands run from the 
Kansas line up to where the ainety-ninth longitudinal 
meridian crosses the river, on the picturesque site of 
which one continuous city might be laid ont. Beyond 
these two descriptions of land is the rolling prairie, 
which is well watered by springs and streams of pure 
water. So plentifal is the water, that there is scarcely a 
quarter section of land that has not its spring, nor a 
township that has not its stream. The soil of the 
prairie is of much the same character as the other, having 
a larger proportion of minerals and a smaller proportion 
of vegetable matter. These prairies are about equal in 
richness to the wheat-growing districts of Illinois. 

Between the Black Hills and the Rocky Mountains the 
land is a succession of valleys, walled in by lofty wooded 
mountains which abound in scenes of grandeur and 
beauty. The valley of the Yellowstone River is fertile, 
and so is the valley of the Maria, abounding in timber, 
pine, cedar, and fir trees. A portion of the bottom lands 
of Nebraska are wooded with heavy cotton-wood, and 
the bluffs or hille with the harder growths of oak, black 
walnut, hickory, elm, etc. 


PRICE OF LAND. 

In the Platte Valley the Union Pacific Railroad is 
entitled to the alternate sections for twenty miles on 
each side of the road, and the moment the lands are sur- 
veyed they are withdrawn from the market. But the 
even sections along the road are open for settlement in 
lots of eighty acres, upon paying the sum of $2 50 per 
acre, under the provisions of the homestead bill. The 
land in the Platte Valley within 100 miles of Omaha, 
owing to its proximity to the railroad and its richness, 
has been extensively settled upon, and improved land, 


when it can be bought at all, must be paid for at the rate 
of from $5 to $12 an acre. The same remark is true to 
a great extent of the land in the bottom of the Missouri, 


| and the valleys of the Elkhorn, Wood, and Loup rivers. 














There is no doubt, however, but that the Union Pacific 
road will dispose of their lands at terms so moderate as 
to invite settlement. 

Improved farms can be purchased, in tracts of one 
hundred acres, with from forty to eighty acres under cul- 
tivation, with small dwelling and out-buildings for from 

5 to $25 per acre. There are 1,500,000 acres of govern- 
ment lands subject to be entered under the Homestead 
Law or located with land warrants or cash in the Omaha 
District. These lands lie in the most fertile sections of 
the State, being in the great valley of the Platte and 
along the Elkhorn River, Shell Creek, Loup, Fork, and 
Wood rivers. The names of the counties in which these 
lands lie are as follows: Douglas, Izard, Washington, 
Dodge, Platte, Monroe, Madison, Burt, Camming, Daco- 
tah, Dixon, Pierce, L’Eau-qui-Court, and Archer. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL. 

The soil is free and lively and easily brought into 
cultivation, producing Indian corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
and sorghum. Hay and clover are also grown in abund- 
ance. All kinds of vegetables, fruits, etc., thrive well. 
The fertility of the soil, especially in the rich bottoms, 
is wonderful and unlimited. Radishes six inches in 
diameter, sweet potatoes weighing from eight to ten 
pounds each, beets that almost fill a flour barrel, and 
cabbages with solid heads thirty-six inches in circum- 
ference, are said to be among the vegetable marvels. 
Eighty bushels of corn per acre are raised in the valley of 
the Platte, and in the Decatur bottom. The wheat raised 
in the Elkhorn bottom weighed sixty pounds to the 
bushel; that in the Tekama sixty-two, and in the Daco- 
tah sixty-three. The potato yields are immense, and 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere and soil, rot is 
unknown ; nor has the wheat been attacked by a variety 
of those diseases to which it is liable inthe East. Grapes 
of an excellent quality are also produced in quantities. 

As a grazing country Nebraska can not be surpassed, 
and stock-raising is extensively carried on. The wild 
buffalo grass predominates here as in Utah, and cattle, 
horses, and mules fatten on it very readily. In regard 
to the advantages of Nebraska for raising sheep, an old 
and well-informed settler of that Territory writes: “I 
know of no part of the United States where sheep are so 
healthy or do so well, and I doubt if there is a place on 
the globe equal to Nebraska for wool-growing.” The 
surplus corn, grain, animal and vegetable products culti- 





vated in this “‘ Nile of Nebraska’ can find ready market 
by the proximity of the Union Pacific Railroad. Timber 
is somewhat scarce. Skirting the streams is sufficient 
for ordinary uses, and it can be grown with great profit 
and success. Water is pure and plentiful, and well dis- 
tributed by springs, streams, and wells. 

The following is the estimated number of bushels of 
wheat, oats, and corn for 1866, compared with those given 
in the last census report: 





Part of these crops which is not consumed in the 
Territories, either finds its way down the river to St. 
Louis, up it to Montana, or across the plains to Colorado. 


MANUFACTURES, MINERALS, ETC. 


Nebraska has as yet but few manufactures. Agricul- 
ture is probably the destiny of the eastern part of the 
State, and the mining districts will consume all that can 
be grown here. The southeastern part abounds in lime- 
stone, and in some places the sandstone crops out along 
the bluffs and ravines. In Cedar County, on the Missouri 
River, and in some other places, there are, but a few feet 
below the strface of the soil, large deposits of a soft, 
pliable, calcareous substance, which hardens upon ex- 
posure, and makes excellent lime. Alum has been dis- 
covered in Dixon County, and salt springs in Salt Creek, 
as well as oil wells near Columbus and Fremont in the 
Platte Valley. Around Omaha, and for some distance up 
the Platte and up the Missouri, ar@ to be found lime and 
building stones of a gray or yellowish color. Geologists 
are of the opinion that bituminous coal is to be found 
about six hundred or a thousand feet below the surface. 
It is expected that the salt springs will be a source of 
great profit to Nebraska. Of course, the advent to rail- 
roads will naturally increase manufactures to a large ex- 
tent. The railroad shops in Omaha are but the com- 
mencement of the thousands of workshops and manu- 
factories that will spring up in the course of a few years 
along the lines of railroad. 


PRICES OF LIVING, LABOR, ETC. 


Unskilled labor is in good demand in the State, and 
commands good wages. Farm hands find ready employ- 
ment at $25 to $50 per month with board. Carpenters, 
blacksmiths, bricklayers, and mechanics generally make 
from $4 to $6 per day. The best hands readily obtain 
the latter figure. 

Considering its recent settlement, Nebraska is a cheap 
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place in which to live, almost every article of consump- 


tion being abundant. The excursionists who celebrated 
the completion of the Union Pacific Railroad to the 
100th meridian in autumn, 1866, in one of their dis- 
patches report the market prices as follows: Bufialo 
meat per Ib. 15 c.; elk meat per Ib. 12 and 15 c.; ante- 
lope 16 to 18 c.; prairie chickens per pair 50 to 60 c.; 
wild ducks 75 to 81 c.; wild geese each $1 25 to $1 50; 
sage hens each 50 to 65 c.; snipe each 25 to 30c. Other 
things are in like proportion. 


THE CLIMATE. 

The settled portions of the State, lying in the same 
latitude as Southern Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania, partake to a great extent of the same peculiarities 
of climate, somewhat milder, however, than the same 
latitudes east. The atmosphere is dry, clear, buoyant, 
and pure, and is exceedingly favorable to pulmonary 
difficulties. In spring and fall there are rains, but the 
summers are generally dry. The thermometer does not 
usually indicate a higher temperature than 100° F., and 
in the extreme cold weather the mercury rarely falls 
lower than 10°. The wind blows with great force, and 
with much constancy; of snow there is not much on 
the plains. Western Nebraska is, in point of fact, 
warmer than places in the same latitude on the sea- 
board, as shown by the fact that the isothermal line of 
summer heat of 80° F. which strikes the Atlantic coast 
near Charleston, S. C., curves northwestward, and 
crosses the forks of the Platte a little west of their point 
of junction. Then, too, the isothermal line of winter 
heat of 40° F. which touches the ocean at New York, and 
which passes through Southern Illinois, curves north- 
ward as it approaches Nebraska. 

Spring opens early, and the seasons afford time for 
two crops. The heat is great in summer, but is relieved 
by cool winds from the prairies. The winters are alter- 
nately mild and severe; rarely deep snows. December 
is often found to bring severe weather, which breaks up 
in March. Fever and ague are unknown. Stock of all 
kinds require some shelter to enable them to keep 
through the winter, and notwithstanding the cold winds 
which prevail, slight sheds, sufficient to break their 
force, will answer for cattle, and sheep fatten rapidly on 
the rich buffalo grasses of the State. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION, GOVERNMENT, ETC. 


Ample provision has been made by the appropriation 
of public lands in the State for the benefit of common 
schools and the encouragement of education generally. 
This will be a great inducement to respectable emigrants. 
At present these schools are free, on the average about 
six months in the year, but will doubtless soon be made 
free all the year round. Churches of nearly every de- 
nomination are scattered through the State. 

The government of the State is eatablished by organic 
act, and acts of the Legislature, and is the sathe as in 
other States. The capital at present is Omaha, but will 
eventually be, doubtless, owing to ite central position, 
Columbus. The civil code of Ohio and the criminal code 
of Illinois were adopted with few modifications in 1858, 
and are now in force. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Nebraska is fortunate in occupying the position she 
does, being on the direct lime of travel from the great 
emporiums of the East—New York, Chicago, St. Lonis, 
to the Pacific coast and San Francisco. The Union 
Pacific Railroad, starting from Omaha, as the great 
Western terminus, will be the main channel of communi- 
cation with the West. Trains are now running 300 miles 
west from that point, and the route is far superior to all 
others to the Rocky Mountains. Starting from Council 
Bluffs, opposite Omaha, on the Missouri, which will 
soon be connected by a bridge, the terminus of the Iowa 
division of the Chicago and Northwestern, Burlington 
and Missouri, and Mississippi and Missouri roads—the 
first of which has lately been completed, while the others 
are being pushed rapidly forward—will connect with the 
East and South. Chicago is now reached—a distance of 
500 miles—in twenty hours, without change of cars. 
From the south, the capita] is reached by a daily line of 
packets, running in connection with the Hannibal and 
St, Joseph and North Missouri railroads, and by steamers 





from St. Louis, Kansas City, Leavenworth, Atchison, 
and all points on the Missouri River, which is navigable 
as far as Fort Benton. Between Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Omaha there is a semi-weekly line. Stage and express 
coaches run in direct connection with the passenger 
trains of the Union Pacific Railroad between North 
Platte and the mountains, taking emigrants to all the 
large cities and populous portions of the State. Omaha 
is the starting-point for a daily line of stages, via Denver 
City to Salt Lake City; to the gold-mining districts ; 
in fact, all points westward— Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, California—may all be reached from there. 
Roads in all parts of the State are generally good. 
Postal communication is well established, the length of 
the post routes within the State being 1,872 miles. The 
Platte Valley was the route taken by the cattle trains to 
Utah and Colorado and the mining regions, and will 
continue to be until the Union Pacific Railroad is com- 
pleted. For the guidance of intending emigrants we 
append the following table of distances, from Omaha, 
the capital, to the chief points in the Union: 

The distance from Omaha to Chicago, is 500 miles; to 
St. Louis, 450; to Portland, Me., 1,643; to Boston, 1,522; 
to New York, 1,450: to Philadelphia, 1,419 ; to Baltimore, 
1,349; to Washington, 1,320; to Charleston, 1,466; to 
Mobile, 1,099; to New Orleans, 1,210; to Denver, 630; to 
base of Rocky Mountains, 517; Lamarie River, 578; 
Salt Lake City, 1,035; Humboldt City, 1,525; Nevada 
and California State Line, 1,560; Sacramento City, 1,716; 
San Jose, 1,886; to San Francisco, 1,890. 


OMAHA—THE CAPITAL. 


Omaha is one of the most striking evidences of the 
prosperity of Nebraska, and is aptly called the “‘ New 
Chicago of the West.”’ It is situated opposite Council 
Bluffs, on the Missouri River, by which it is reached by 
a ferry, sixteen miles above the mouth of the Platte, in 
latitude 41° 15/ 39”, and longitude 18° 48’ 37” from Wash- 
ington. Situated upon an elevated position, she looks 
proudly down upon the swiftly-flowing Missouri below, 
with its scenes of industry and commercial life. Nearest 
the river are the busy shops of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the dwellings of the workmen; on higher 
ground, sixty feet above the level of the river, and 
968 feet above the level of the sea, is the city proper; 
while sixty feet higher still is the prairie, on the verge 
of which stands the State House. On this plateau the 
town is also built, extending along the river for four 
miles. Farther back, tree-covered hillsides appear, 
where elegant dwelling-houses are beginning to make 
their appearance. To the south are the newly erected 
cottages of the Credit Foncier, a moneyed association, 
having for its object the development of the principal 
towns on the railroad. This association owns some 
eighty acres of land in Omaha; they have divided it into 
lots, and are now building cottages, neat frame build- 
ings, which readily rent for $20 per month. The city 
was originally laid out into streets crossing each other 
at right angles, none of them being less than one hun- 
dred feet wide; while Capital Avenue, which leads to 
the State House, is one hundred and twenty. The streets 
running north and south are numbered up to Twenty- 
third Street, while those running east to west are named 
either after individuals or the forest trees. Streets are 
planted with trees, giving in summer a beautiful appear- 
ance to the whole city. 


ITS GROWTH AND EARLY HISTORY 


have been remarkable. Previous to 1853, it was left to 
the Indians. In November of that year, Mr. A. D. Jones 
crossed the river from the Iowa side, and settled on 
what is now the main business portion of the city; and 
others following, in 1854 the Indians were obliged to dis- 
pose of their lands. Then the Golden State opened, and 
Omaha formed one of the main routes for the New 
Eldorados. As a consequence, speculation became rife, 
and the prices of property ran up to an extraordinary 
height, and it was fondly believed that Omaha, which is 
nearly the geographical center of the United States, 
would at once become the foremost city in the West. 
But with 1857 came bankruptcy and temporary despon- 
dency, and it was not until 1859 that signs of vitality 
began to re-appear. 








It then became the outfitting point for the mining 
trains to Idaho and Colorado, which, returning in the 
autumn laden with gold, again clothed and equipped 
before proceeding East. Its population, wealth, and 
size have since increased to a wonderful extent. The 
establishment of the large machine shops of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, and the consequent influx of a large 
number of mechanics, whose high wages enabled them 
to pay high rents, thus causing the erection of a great 
number of new buildings, was another great cause ot 
its rapid growth. During 1966, about 600 houses or 
various sizes were erected. The city is constantly ex- 
tending its limits northward. It has swallowed up the 
rival village of Florence, and even two others, and now 
stands unrivaled in the State. 

The city now boasts of a large gas-works, having a 
capacity of 40,000 cubic feet; above a dozen churches 
of all denominations, Presbyterian, Episcopal, Metho- 
dist, Lutheran, Congregational, Baptist, Catholics, all 
being represented ; three beautiful cemetcries, Prospect 
Hill and Cedar Hill, the first of which contains 12,000 
trees, and Mount St. Mary’s; five public schools, con- 
stantly increasing in number, besides an excellent fe- 
male seminary, under the pi of the Episcopal 
Church; a Methodist College in embryo; a board or 
trade organized November 4, 1865; two newspapers, 
the Herald and Republican ; four large and successfully 
managed hotele—the Herndon, Douglas, Farnham, and 
Fremont—together with numerous banks, manufacto- 
ries, private buildings, railroad shops, etc., etc. The 
extensive shops of the Company have added greatly to 
the value of the land in their vicinity. When fully 
completed they will be able to turn out several cars 
daily, being limited at present to about one per day. 





THE LOCAL AND WESTERN TRADE 


of Omaha is immense. In the prosecution of the latter, 
over one hundred steamers ascended the Missouri above 
Fort Benton during the year, many of them taking their 
entire freight from Omaha. Packets leave regularly for 
St. Joseph, Sioux City, and other points on the river. 
Stage lines radiate in all directions, and hence is the 
shortest line to Virginia City and other points in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, following a route which possesses the 
advantage of an abundance of good water. . Being the 
terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, the trade ot 
Omaha will increase with every year. It will inevitably 
be the starting-point to all places west of the Missouri. 


THE FUTURE OF OMAHA 


is thus described by a correspondent of the Buffalo Zz- 
press; “*Omaha has, during the past two or three years, 
transacted an amount of business and increased with a 
rapidity that really astonishes herself, whenever she 
takes time to pause and figure upon her past and present 
prosperity. ‘s it destined to continue its ever-lengthen- 
ing strides until Omaha shall become the recognized 
commercial center of the two thousand miles of rich 
country lying between Chicago and San Francisco? It 
does not require a very extraordinary reach of the imagt- 
nation to conceive the practicability of this latter sug- 
gestion. Providence seems to have made ample pro- 
vision for the commercial demands of the American 
nation, in the natural adaptation of certain localities, 
conveniently distant from each other, for the establish- 
ment thereon of important cities. Thus we find occupy- 
ing a more southern parallel, situated, respectively, from 
three to five hundred miles apart, the principal cities of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg. Cincinnati, and St. Louis, while 
along the northern line are located the flourishing cities 
of Boston, New York, Buffalo, Chicago—and why not 
Omaha, between the “ Garden City” and San Francisco? 
Geographically considered, Omaha certainly occupies a 
favored location, with over a thousand miles of river 
navigation stretching away to the northward, bringing 
down to her wharf from the snow-capped mountains of 
Montana the rich products of that far-off region of the 
great Northwest; while into her lap is being poured the 
entire trade from the Missouri River to Salt Lake. 
City.” 

Such is Omaha, the capital of Nebraska, the eastern 
terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, and the great 
city that is to be of the Missouri Valley. 
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Piterary Hotices. 


[AZ works noticed in Tut PHRENOLOG- 
IcAL JouRNAE may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed.) 


Tue Soutrupes or NatTuRE 
AND oF Man; or the Loneliness of 
Human Life. By William Rounseville 

Iger. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

We like the name on the cover of this 
somewhat peculiar book better, viz., “* The 
Genius of Solitude." The author is a man 
not altogether unknown to fame through 
his recently revised “ Doctrine of a Future 
Life,” and can lay claim to a superior 
grade of scholarship with little fear of its 
not being promptly accorded. The object 
of the book is briefly stated, that its 





#ame time, to wiv the benefits and shun 
the evils of being alone.’ The philosophy 
and tendencies of solitude are discussed, 
and much attention given to those authors 
who, in the fastnesses of seclusion, pro- 
duced their most valued works. 
the head of “‘ Sketches of Lonely Charac- 


ters, or Personal Illustrations of the Good IN 


and Evil of Solitude,’ we find names of 
world-wide renewn— Confucius, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Dante, Descartes, Milton, 
Zimmerman, Wordsworth, Byron, Chan- 
ning, Thoreau, and even our Saviour, are 
included. With reference to the last the 
author is somewhat speculative, and 
diverges a little from the regular connec- 
tion of his subject, yet there is nothing in 
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From this tendency our more cultivated 
class is not altogether free. If Gould's 
book be generally read, we have no doubt 
but that it will correct this tendency toa 
considerable extent. Introduce it to your 
reading taLics, gentlemen. 


Tue Gospet amMonG ANIMALS}; 
or, Christ with the Cattle. By Samuel 
Osgood, D.D. Revised and reprinted 
from the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
12mo, paper, 2% cents; flexible muslin, 
87 cents. New York: 8. R. Wells, 
Publisher. 

“A righteous man regardeth the life of 
his beast, but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.” 

Rey. Dr. Osgood is a home missionary. 
He takes in to his sympathies not only 
all mankind, but all living kinds. Ile 


| sees something of the Divine will even in 


the lowest of God's creatures, and he looks 


}atall through kindness, justice, and affec- 
“ ' , 1s g , : 
readers may learn from it how, at the | Gen. 


He who reads this little book will 


| be more considerate of the poor dumb 
} animals who are subject to the use—and 


| abuse—of man. 


Let those who would 


| kindle a feeling of kindness and mercy in 
| the hearts of others, place a copy of this 


euch digression calculafed to effend a broad- | 


spirited Christianity. 
Tae Swace Frurr Cutrurist. 
by Andrew 8S. Fuller, Practical Horti- 
culturist, Ridgewood, Bergen Co., N. J. 
Beantifully illustrated. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co. 12mo, cloth. $1 50. 
Many valuable works for the use of the 
gardener or family have been recently 
issued by Messrs. Judd & Company, but 
none of a more practical character than the 
above. Each of those delicious berries 
which are welcomed in their season, and 
out of it, too, when they can be had in a 
palatable state, is plainly treated of, and 
clear directions given for its production. 
Every householder who owns a rod of soil 
can, with a little effort, make it yield fruit 
in astonishing abundance, and thus save 
himself some of the many dollars which a 
table well supplied with good fruit costs 
him now-a-days, to say nothing of the 
physical benefit derived from a little open- 
air exertion with the spade. 


Goop Evyeusn; or, Popular 
Errors in Language. By Edmund 8. 
Gould, author of “Abridgment of 
Alison's Europe,” etc., etc. New York: 
W. J. Widdleton. 12mo, cloth, pp. v., 
2&4. Price, $1 50. 


Since the issue of ** The Study of Words,” | 


by Dean Trench, and of the valuable 





| 


Inder a eae 
Unde | appeal in their hands. 


New Amertca.—By William 
Hepworth Dixon, editor of the “ Athe- 
neeum,” and author of ** The Holy Land,” 
“Willam Penn,” ete. With illustra- 
tions from original photographs. 
pi te in one volume. 

. Lippincott & Co. 

Price, $2 50. 

This bovk has already created a con- 
siderable sensation. Mr. Dixon is a 
traveler of great experience. He has 
visited so many countries, and found so 
much in each for a susceptible tempera- 
ment to admire and learn, that he has 
acquired the broad impartiality of a true 
cosmopolite. He visited America not long 
ago, with the view, as appears in his book, 
to study her domestic institutions. He 
acknowledges, pleasantly, that his visit 
was profitable, that he learned much; and 
unlike former English writers, who 
hurriedly glanced at a few of our public 
buildings and caught their cue of American 
progress from a momentary inspection of 
towns, villages, and landscape, as the iron 
horse bore them swiftly along, and then 
returned home to disparage and sneer at 
us, Mr. Dixon comments favorably on 
American institutions in general. The 
Mormons, the Shakers, and the Commun- 
ists of Oncida especially interested him ; 
to the description of their organization 
and internal management he devotes the 
larger part of his book. The wild border 
life of the far West exerted a strong influ- 
ence on hii; he reveled amid the dangers 
of the mountain passes of the Sierra Madre 
and the Black Hills, and several of the 
prevalent accounts of murder and venge- 
ance peculiar to those regions are detailed. 
He alludes feelingly to the late conflict 
which drenched our land in blood, and 
while depluring the sad results entailed 


Com- 
Philadelphia: J. 
12mo, fancy cloth. 


vclume by Swinton, entitled “ Rambles | upon the South, admonishes it to adhere 


among Words,"’ many persons more or 


to the old flag and cherish its influences in 


leas cultured in philology have given to | the spirit of concession. He says of those 
the world their views on the subject of our | who would have disintegrated our country : 


modern English. 
English” is an educator of long experience, 
and a philologist of no mean reputation. 
In his book he endeavors to indicate the 
popular errors in language by the use of 





plain Anglo-Saxon terms and definitions, 


briefly disposing of each error as it is in- 


The author of “ Good | “ Happily fur the world they failed and 


lost; failed by a law of nature, Jost by an 
ordinance of Heaven. No calamity in 
policy could have equaled the success of a 
slave empire founded on the ruin of a 
strung republic. AlJ free nations would 
have felt it, all honest men would have 


troduced, so that in the pages of a moder- | suffered from it, etc.” The whole tone of 
ately-sized volume he has included all that | the book is frank and hearty, and one of 


are familiar 


Among Americans there is | 


the most readable of its kind that has 


@ grave tendency to looseness or inaccu-| issued from the press during the last 


racy in ordinary conversational parlance. | decade 


— . 





A VIEW AT THE FouNDATYONS; 
or, First Canses of Character, as Opera- 
tive Before Birth from Hereditary and 
Spiritual Sources. Being a Treatise on 
the Organic Structure and Quality of the 
Human Soul, as determined by Pre-natal 
Conditions in the Parentage and An- 
cestry, and how far we can direct and 
control them. By W. M. Fernald. Ad- 
dress this office. Price, $1 50. 

The object of this book is to show the 
importance of a good natural or constitu- 
tional character, and the extent of our 
agency in producing it. In other words, 
to show how much human beings are 
responsible for the kind of children they 
bring into the world. Much is said by 
Christians, and said truly, about the second 
birth; this is an attempt to show how the 
first birth is equally under our control. A 
considerable amount has been written of 
late upon this subject, but it has been 
chiefly on the natural plane. The author 
of this treatise does not overlook or dis- 
parage the natural at all; on the contrary, 
the book is profusely illustrated by facts 
from the operations of nature. But, dif- 
ferently from the common run of books of 
this order, this is an attempt to blend more 
fully the spiritual with the natural, and to 
look at the whole subject from a higher 
point of view. The hereditary transmis- 
sion of moral and intellectual qualities 
from parents to children forms a prominent 
part of the work. Many facts of such 
transmission are given, and some of a 
character showing how, by design and 
effort on the part of the parents, the most 
beantiful and marked results can be pro- 
cured in the offspring. We commend 
these facts to universal attention. The 
great fact of marriage, aud the right ad- 
justment of human pairs, come in for a 
prominent place in the author's views of 
human destiny; and the possibilities and 
impossibilities of human perfectibility, as 
based upon the laws of hereditary descent, 
are set forth in a forcible and conspicuous 
manner. 
A TREATISE ON GENERAL Pa- 

THOLOGY AND IT8 RELATION TO PRAc- 

TICAL Mepictne. By Charles L. Carter, 

M.D., Honorary Member of the St. Louis 

Medical Society ; lately Surgeon in the 

United States Army. St. ‘Louis, Mo. 

Cloth, 8vo. Price, $1 50. 

The subject of Pathology is carefully yet 
succinctly considered in this volume. 
Many statements here and there occurring 
in its progress impress us with the notion 
that the author is not only well acquainted 
with the primal features of Phrenology, 
but has wisely applied them in his practice 
as a physician, and to his book. In Chap- 
ter VI. we find this paragraph: 

“Tt remains yet to notice some facts in 
support of the localization of particular 
faculties of the mind in special regions of 
the brain. This proposition is established 
by many conclusive evidences that the 
brain does not act as a unit. The faculties 
of the mind are not developed cotem- 
poraneously, but at different periods of 
life, and in the same independent manner 
do these faculties decline ; thus conforming 
to the general mechanism of the system, 
in which each organ is assigned special 
functions and periods of activity. That 
each of the powers of the mind is as inde- 
pendent of, as distinct from the others, is 
well exemplified in disease. In typhoid 
fever, the sufferer readily recognizes ac- 
quaintances when every other faculty of 
the mind is perverted or abolished. Some 
insane persons have more sense on some 
subjects than they ever had before. Mono- 
maniacs are perfectly rational in some of 
their faculties, while the other faculties 
are entirely abolished. Indced, the whole 
nervous system is constructed on this prin- 





ciple of special localization and definite 
independent functions, as shown by the 
separate localities and definite functions 
of the ganglia and nerves of sensation, 
motion, and vision.” 

Dr. Carter appreciates the predominating 
influence of the brain in disease, and js 
enabled like many other physicians to be 
clear-sighted in diagnosis because of such 
appreciation. The book can be read with 
proiit by all mediciats. 


Earty anp Late Papers 
Hirgerto UNcoLtEcTEep. By William 
Py > gt ew Boston: Ticknor 

8. Cloth, $2. 


Who does not like Thackeray, whose 
brilliant wit never palls on the sense, but 
seems to freshen the morte we read him? 
The above collection is in many, if not in 
all respects equal to any of his already 
well-known productions. There is an easy 
off-hand freshness in these stray dottings 
which pleases the reader, who generally 
reads Thackeray as much for intellectual 
amusement as for profit; and he is more 
pleased by their apparently uustudied, yet 
always refined style than by the same 
author’s more carefully prepared volumes, 
* Bluebeard’s Ghost,” “ Dickens in 
France,” and ‘‘ Little Travels and Road- 
side Sketches,” parts of this collection, are 
charmingly written sketches in their way, 
and in fact are fair specimens of Thackeray 
in his happiest vein. The volume contains 
an excellent steel portrait of the late author. 


Tue Postuumous Papers oF 
Tue Pickwick CLuB. By Charles Dickens. 
With twelve original illustrations, from 
+e by George Cruikshank. Price, 

1 in cloth. Philadelphia: T. B. 

*eterson & Brothers. 


The large and clear type in which this 
volume, the first of an entirely new edition 
of Dickens’ works, is printed, its complete- 
ness, its illustrations which would dispose 
the most ascetic to laughter, and its cheap- 
ness are well calculated to make it popular. 
The edition, which will consist of twelve 
volumes, each containing a complete story, 
is called the ** People’s Edition.” 


Tue Practrican FamiLy 
Dentist. A Popular Treatise on the 
Teeth. Exhibiting the means necessary 
and efficient to secure their health and 
preservation; also the various errors, 
and pernicious practices which prevail 
in relation to dental treatment. Witha 
variety of useful receipts, etc., etc. By 
Dewitt C. Warner, M.D. For sale by us 
as Publishers. Price, $1 50. 

It is unnecessary for us to describe in 
detail a work of this character. Suflice it 
to say that the subject is treated from a 
point of view reasonable and hygienic, and 
that whosoever reads it carefully and fel- 
lows its suggestions will save himself 
much time, inconvenience, and pain. We 
would help humanity to cure their aching 
jaws, and to save those useful instruments 
whose proper tenement for a lifetime is 
the human mouth. 

Tue Recror’s Wire; or, the 
Valley of a Hundred Fires. By the 
author of “ Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,” ** Lords and Ladies,” ‘‘ Queen 
of the County,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 371. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 
Price, $2. 

A charming story, full of simple country 
life, and written in a simple yet attractive 
style. The scenery is laid in a romantic 
portion of Wales; the story is well de- 
veloped, closing admirably. The book has 
an intensely moral tone throughout, and 
should command a eC ard extended 
sale. It is pronounced y¥, some to closely 
resemble “Jane Eyre,” by Charlotte 
Bronte, in the morale and in the delicacy 
of its treatment. ‘The fact of such resem- 
blance should giye it ready sale. 
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' Tae Execrrorataic Guipe, 


with particular reference to 
lome Practice, containing Hints on the 
Gare of the Sick, the Treatment of 
Disease, and the Use of Electricity; with 
Cuts Mlustrating the Apparatus used in 
Medical Treatment, and full directions 
for treating over One Hundred Cases. 
By S. M. Wells, Medical Electrician. 
Price, $1 25 
A plain, practical, common-sense, and 
comprehensive treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, especially suited to private practice 
and family use. It is a well-known fact 
that diseases of certain kinds are frequently 
successfully treated by this method, when 
other remedies have been unavailing—such 
as stiff joints, paralysis, tumors, ruptures, 
ete. The authoress has presented the sub- 
ject in a popular manner, avoiding all 
technicalities, putting forth her views in 
language so plain and simple that all may 
understand. The principle upon which 
electricity is applied to the treatment of 
disease is ably treated, and we have no 
doubt that the book will prove highly use- 
ful and valuable. —— 


Tue Unirorm Trape List 
Crrcu.ar. For the benefit of Publishers, 
Booksellers, News Dealers, and every 
branch of trade connected with these in- 
terests. Philadelphia: Howard Challen, 
1,308 Chestnut Street. 8vo. Price, 

The object of this work is set forth in its 
preface : “‘ Its value to the trade consists in 
every publisher contributing his complete 
list to its catalogue, so as to present under 
one cover and in uniform shape the Trade 
Lists of all who have hitherto published 
their individual circulars in so many forms 
as to make it impossible to preserve or to 
refer to them.” 

The compiler promises to revise con- 
stantly and correct his work to the latest 
date, asking only the adequate support of 
the trade. This we hope he will get. All 
booksellers and publishers must be aware 
of the difficulty experienced by not having 
publishers’ catalogues on hand, corrected ; 
but here we have them altogether, well 
bound, and nicely printed in large 8vo form 


LECTURES ON THE NATURE OF 
Sprrit, AND OF MAN AS A SPIRITUAL 
Berne. By Chauncey Giles, Minister of 
the New Jerusalem Church. New York: 
Published by the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem in the United States 
of America, at its Publishing House, 
20 Ceoper Union, New York. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt, $1 25. 

The Rev. Mr. Giles is too well known a 
minister of the Swedenborgian Church to 
require special notice at our hands. He 
is earnest, forcible, and profound as a 
preacher, and his book as a compilation of 
specific discourses carefully prepared, on 
80 profound a theme as the spiritual nature 
of man, possesses the merits of earnestness 
and force. The answer given by the author 
to the question, What is the Spiritual 
World? is evidently from the Sweden- 
borgian point of view, viz.: “Itis a real 
world composed of all the forms that are 
necessary to constitute a world. It is ob- 
jective to the senses of those who dwell in 
it, and far more distinct, substantial, and 
real to them than this world is tous. And 
yet it is not material, bet is as distinct 
from every form of matter as the soul is 
from the body.” The death, resurrection, 
and state of man hereafter are discussed at 
considerable length, and as clearly as such 
occult subjects may be dealt with by an 
intelligent mind this side of ‘* the river.” 


Our New y ANNUAL FOR 
1868.—The engravers are at work on the 
iMustracions. ‘ Copy” will be given to the 
printers soon. We hope to have it out in 
October. A few pages will be given to 





advertisements. THe ANNUAL will be 
larger and better than ever before. For 
advertising terms, send stamp for circular. 
We shall print 50,000 copies, or more. 


Tae Pusnic Desr or THE 
Unitep States. Its organization; its 
liquidation ; the administration of the 
Treasury ; the financial system. By J. 
8. Gibbons, author of “The Banks and 
Clearing House.” Pp. 276. Price, $2. 
C, Scribner & Co., New York. 

The first section of this work shows the 
public debt to be in a state of disorder. It 
is represented by near twenty different 
loans, each subject to a number of contin- 
gencies. The bonds have nineteen different 
dates of maturity, six different rates of 
interest, and options without number. Of 
the six per cent. loans, there are twelve 
kinds; of the five per cent. loans, five 
kinds; of the seven-thirties, there are six 
different issues. Twelve Acts of Congress, 
full of the unintelligible jargon of law, 
make the napkin in which all are wrapped 
up. Mr. Gibbons dispels the obscurity and 
confusion of the debt by classifying each 
kind apart, and shows how the whole might 
be reorganized so as to come within the 
popular understanding. He proposes that 
all the different securities, including the 
legal tender notes, shall be converted into 
one six per cent. stock, payable without 
date, and with quarterly interest. He 
thinks this would make the credit of the 
United States the choice investment of 
capitalists in all countries, and there is 
little doubt of it. 

As to the liquidation of the debt, he pro 
poses to adopt a scale of gradual reduction, 
and to put the process under the control 
of fixed laws instead of leaving it in the 
secret discretion of a bureau. To use a 
common expression, he “ blows up” the 
notion that “‘ one generation has no right 
to transmit debt to another,” and proves 
it to be absurd, unjust, and brainless. 

Mr. Gibbons lays down, as the “ natural 
law” of taxation, the simple rule that 
governs all private business. That is, to 
put the tax at the lightest that will effectn- 
ally bring the debt within the power of 
resources. This is in contrast with the 
present policy of the Treasury, whichis, to 
screw out of the people the last cent they 
can or will pay. The consequence of this 
policy is, that the taxes are not only op- 
pressive, but destructive, and property is 
concealed, or its income misrepresented, 
and the revenue defrauded. This process 
is, we fear, becoming rather popular. The 
Government would get a larger revenue by 
reducing the fates. 

The two last reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury show a deplorable state of 
industrial oppression and embarrassment. 
It is cheaper to send our timber to the 
British Provinces and pay for the building 
of ships there than to build them at home, 
so destructive are the high taxes. Business 
generally languishes from the same cause. 

In this volume, we find, also, a clear 
demonstration that the cause of high prices 
has been wrongly attributed to the cur- 
rency. The “inflation” of paper money 
has never been so great as commonly be- 
lieved. Editors and Members of Congress 
have represented it at near one thousand 
million of dollars, whereas the highest it 
ever reached was five hundred and sixty- 
five million in 1864. The currency as a 
whole has not been higher than the average 
before the war. Taxes, high taxes, cruel 
and unnecessary taxes, levied with a view 
to carry out the policy of paying off the 
debt in one generation, are the sole and 
sufficient cause for excessive prices. 

We commend this volume to the deliber- 
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ate perusal of all persons who wish to get 
an intelligent view of our debt and finances, 
Every bond-holder ought to have it on his 
table, and every man or woman who 
expects to be a bond-holder. Every busi- 
ness man ought to have it for the light that 
it throws on our present commercial em- 
barrassment. 

The tables of liquidation are full, and 
show how the entire debt may be paid off, 
while the taxes may at the same time be 
gradually reduced, even from the start. 


Exsir Macoon; or, The Old 
Still-House in A Hollow. <A Tale of 
the Past. By Mrs. Frances Dana Ga fe 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincoit & 
12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

A powerful story, well written, Not in 
the interest of whisky, but dead against it. 
No one can read it without deep emotion. 
The portraituree of character, the scenes 
and incidents, are too vivid to be merely 
imaginary. Its influence, if the buok were 
widely distributed, would be highly salu- 


tary. es 
Break House. By Charles 
Dickens. With thirty-seven orizinal il- 
lustrations. From designs by H. K. 
Browne. Price, $1 25 in cloth; BF 
ila- 


in green paper cover, sewed. 
delpnia : TD. Peterson & Brotners, 


This ingenious and very amusing novel 
appears in this edition in a shape cecidedly 
adapted to please. The numerous illus- 
trations command our approval. while the 
type is large enough to suit the general 
reader. --- 


Tue Rieuxr Worp IN THE 
Rieut Prace. A Pocket Dictionary and 
Reference Book; embracing cuilections 
of Synonyms, Technical Terms, Ab- 
breviations, and Foreign Phrases ; ‘Chap- 
ters on Writing for the Press, runctua- 
tion, and Proof Reading, etc., etc. By 
the Author of “How to Write,” * How 
to Talk,” ete. New York: Fowler and 
Wells, 389 Broadway. 

In this snug little volume is condensed 
and made available to every writer, 
speaker, and reader, what can be found 
elsewhere only by consulting ponderous 
volumes, which few private libraries con- 
tain. The collection of synonyms is of the 
greatest value to writers, especially those 
in whom the faculty of Language is not 
largely developed. The Dictionary of 
Technical Terms is not less valuable, and 
the list of Foreign Phrases comprehensive, 
reliable, and indispensable. The chapters 
on Proof Reading, Punctuation, Writing 
for the Press, add additional ra!ue to the 
book. — 


TEMPERANCE INTHE AMERICAN 
Concress. Addresses by Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, Hon. — Hon. Richard 
Yates, Hon. William E. Dodge, Hon. 
Hiram Price, Hon. Samuel McKee, Hon. 
F. E. Woodbridge, Hon. J. B. Grinnell, 
Hon, J. W. Patterson, delivered on the 
occasion of the First Meeting of the 
Congressional Temperance Society, 
Washington, D.C. Held in the House 
of ag gory tte February 17, 1867. 
With a list of P’ Members. New 
York: Samuel 4 ells, Publisher, 389 


Broadway. 1867. Small 12mo vol. pp. 
43. Tinted paper. Beautifwiy printed. 
Price, 25 cents. 


“ Temperance in Congress” is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, in large, ciear let- 
ter, and is in every way worthy of the great 
occasion which called it forth, We would 
have a copy placed in the hands of every 
young man in the nation. It would serve 
to fortify him in resisting temptations, 
which will sooner or later beset him. 
Walled in with the best resolutions, he is 
still Zable to fall. This concentrated and 
powerful appeal will help such a one to 
keep his resolutions, and must produce 
conviction in the heart of the skeptic, and 
hold the convert. Reader, place a copy of 
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‘Temperance in Congress” in the hands 
of the one you love best. 


A New Book on Oratory. 
—We have in course of publication a new 
and valuable treatise entitled “How to 
Preach and Speak Extempore,” by Rev. 
William Pettenger, author of “ Daring 
and Suffering.”’ It is written in a clear 
and concise style, conveying the informa- 
tion so much needed by youthful aspirants 
to the honors of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
in an emphatic and impressible manner. 
As soon as the book is ready for sale we 
shall announce it more at length. 


In Press.—We are now re- 
printing, from the Journat, Pors’s Essa¥ 
on MAN, with all the notes and illustra- 
tions. It will be published in two styles, 
one on tinted paper, handsomely bound in 
fancy muslin, beveled boards, gilt—a com- 
panion for Asop’s Fasies—a beautifal 
gift book. Price, $1. And the other on 
plain paper, only 50 cents. It will be ready 
in October. 


Het Books. 


[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :} 

Mopern Inquiries: Classical, Profes- 
sional, and Miscellaneous, By Jacob 
Bigelow, M.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 75. 

GLEANINGS FROM THE Harvest FIeLps 
or Literature. A Melange of Excerpta. 
Collated by C. C. Bombangh. Third Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Cloth, $2 75. 

MARRIAGE IN THE UntTED States. By . 
A. Carlier. Translated from the French 
by B. J. Jeffries. Third Edition. $1 50. 

Crassic Baptism. An Inquiry into the 
Meaning of the word Baptizo, as Deter- 
mined by the Use of Classical Greek 
Writers. By James W. Dale. 8vo. $3 25. 

O.tp Cunrostry Sor; and Sketches, 
Part 1. By Charles Dickens. (Globe 
Edition.) Illustrated by Darley and Gilbert. 
4vols.ini. Cloth, $1 75. 

TEMPERANCE CaTEcuisM, for Bands of 
Hope and other Temperance Societies. By 
Rev. J. B. Dunn. Paper, 7 cents. 

On THE Borper. By J. R. Gilmore 
(Edmund Kirke.) 12mo, pp. 333. $2. 

Haney'’s PHONOGRAPHIC HANDBOOK : 
being an Introduction to Munson’s Com- 
plete Phonographer. Paper, 30 cents. 

Tue History or THE Cuvrce IN VERSE. 
For the Use of Bible Classes, Schools, and 
Families in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. By J. H. 
Hopkirs, Bishop of Vermont. Cloth, 60 cts. 

Op ENGLAND; its Scenery, Art, and 
People. By James M. Hoppin, Professor 
in Yale College. Cloth, $2 3 

Tue Invisiptes: an Explanation of 
Phenomena commonly called Spiritual. 
12mo. Cloth, $2. 

Liser Lisrorvum; its Structure, Limita- 
tions, and Purpose. A Friendly Com- 
munication toa Reluctant Skeptic. $1 75. 

Tue McDonatps; or, The Ashes of 
Southern Homes. A Tale of Sherman’s 
March. By W.H. Peck. Cloth, $1 25. 

Rie Van WINKLE; or, The Sleep of 
Twenty Years. 8vo. Paper, 30 cents, 

Joseru Reep. A Historical Essay. By 
George Bancroft. Paper, 90 cents. 
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Woopwarp’s Recorp or HorTIcUuLTURE | 


FoR 1866. Edited by Andrew 8. Fuller. 
Cloth, $1 15. 

Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA 
AND Reeister or Important Events. 
1866. Vol. 6. Cloth, $4 50. 

PRACTICAL AND ScrENTIFIC Fruit Cut- 
TURE. By Charles R. Baker. Dlustrated. 
Royal i2mo. Cloth, $4 50. 


Tur Lanp or Toor. By J. Ross Browne. | 


Tilustrated by the Author. Cloth, $2 25. 

Tue Great AGRICULTURAL AND MINERAL 
West, a Guide to the Emigrant. 
Itinerary of Routes, and Journal of Resi- 
dence in Idaho and Montana. Maps. Il- 
lustrated. Fourth Annual Edition. By J. 
L. Campbell. Paper, 30 cents, 

Farru’s Work Perrecren; or, Francke’s 
Orphan House at Halle. By A. H. Francke. 
Edited and Translated by W. L. Gage. 
Cloth, $1 15. 

GARDENING For Prorit; a Guide to the 
Succegsful Cultivation of the Market and 
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| temporary relief. 


With | 
| enough knowledge respecting how to live, 
| to be able, in the main, to avoid all the 


| incident to many parts of the West, espe- 


[Aveusr, 





Cutts AND Frver.—I am 
living in a miasmatic district. The whole 
community here is complaining of derange- 
ment of the liver, ‘ Chills and Fever,” as 
well as all other kinds of fever, are visiting 
almost every family. The doctors here 
have not the ability to give more than 
What advice can you 
give that will be useful to us? 


Ans. We do not approve the use of drug 
medicines. Any family who will purchase 
and read any good work on Hydropathy, 
such as the “Family Physician,” by Dr. 
Shew, or the “ Hydropathic Encyclope- 
dia,”’ by Dr. Trall, will be able to acquire 


avoidable difficulties belonging to such a 
region as yours. There are several causes 
entering into the production of diseases 


cially your State and Dlinvis. The soil is 
rich and full of decaying vegetable matter, 
consequently the water is not so good. 
This leads to bilious difficulties; besides, 
the atmosphere is more or less impreg- 


torpid should be kept active by the use of 
fruits. Western people eat too much 
greasy food, especially pork; they eat 
pretty largely of saccharine matter, both of 
which tend to produce a torpid state of the 
liver, and, consequently, bilious com- 
plaints. If meat be eaten, that which is 
lean should be chosen. We believe if 
these suggestions were followed, the stan- 
dard of health in all southern Illinois, 
southern Indiana, and Ohio would be in- 
creased fifty per cent. 


Newspapers.—These found 
their origin, in ancient times, in the popu- 
lar demand for current information, when 
they were but manuscript reports of public 
occurrences. These written ‘* newsletters” 
were continued in Italy, Germany, and 
England unti! 1622, when the first regular 
series of newspapers were printed in En- 
gland, and issued weekly under the title of 
the “* Weekly Newes from Italy, Germanie, 
etc.” 


head of man and woman we can not here 
speak at length; suffice it to say, that it 
would require a lengthy article to do the 
subject justice. This has been set forth in 
the JouRNAL some years ago, and copious- 
ly illustrated, and may be again at some 
future day. 2. Woman generally has more 
Parental Love, Veneration, Cautiousness, 
and Approbativeness than man. Man has 
|more Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, and Causality than 
woman. 


Bapty Matepv.—If “ Con- 
scientiousness,”’ writing from Taunton, 
will give name and address, we will answer 
by post. We can not publish the letter, 
nor give public answer to the question, 
| To insure answers to questions, corre- 
| spondents generally had better inclose a 
stamped envelope with their address. We 
can not answer one quarter of the questions 
sent us monthly in an issue of the Joun- 
NAL, 





Family Garden. Illustrated. By Peter | nated with the miasma arising fromdecay-| _DYSPEPsIa.— A subscriber! ,,, Nxcro.— Will he ever 

Henderson. Cloth, $1 75. ing vegetable matter upon and in the soil. wishes a prescription for the treatment of | attain the same degree of intellectual emi- 
HanpBook oF Grape CutTure; or, | The water question could be, in the main, | this malady. The best thing we can do | nence as the Caucasian ? 

Why, Where, When, and How to Plant | obviated as follows: Let there be a cistern | ®* present is to refer him to the little book + Ans. We do not know. There are fools 


and Cultivate a Vineyard, Manufacture 
Wines, etc. Adapted to the State of Cali- 
fornia and to the United States generally. 
By A. Hart Hyatt. Cloth, $2 25. 

Tue Caxtons: a Family Picture. By 
Sir E. B. Lytton. Globe Edition. 2 vols. 
in 1. Cloth, $1 7%. 

Tue ResvurRRectTion or THE Deap. By 
Rev. George G. Mott. Cloth, $1 75. 

Common Scnoo. Reapines: containing 





to an answer, 

Ans. We are informed that the N. A. 
Indians pull out their whiskers by the 
roots and thus keep down the growth. If 
the scalp is in a healthy state, the hair will 


New Selections in Prose and Poetry for | frame at the top, boarded over, and after | | tical knowledge which will prove | “4 reveal. God, the author of all, will, in ~ 
Declamation, Recitation, and Elocution. | the cement has been put on and dry, this  daiaant to them im maturer years his good infinite wisdom, exalt, humble, : 
By John Swett, Superintendent of Public scaffolding can be taken down, so that And in order to its being of practical aad destroy, or perpetuate such as he pleases. 
Instruction, California. Cloth, $1 75. there shall be no wood inside. There to them it is evident that yore should | Let it be ours to study His Jaws, and . 
=; | Should be a round or square hole, large thoroughly comprehend it, otherwise they | Obey them. If “man proposes, God dis- - 
- C enough for a man to go down, left on the become wholly or partly mere chatterers poses.” All human beings have equal . 
é Oo our € orrespondents, top; and this cover or arching on the top | o¢ memorized sentences. Knowledge of a | Tights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of : 
y uf should be at least four feet from the top of | subject suggests new ideas and much re- happiness. Whatever differences there may . 
the ground. And when the cement is/ gection, and is therefore productive of | be in natural capacity, in relative strength t 
Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interest’ | “horoughly dry and strong, let the earth be | mental benefit to the person comprehend- | Of body or of mind, do not imply privilege " 
will be answered in this department. We Guews m ovr Ge tp, & cong Ge ing it. But statements, obscure or unin- | to rule over the weak, except by love and t 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity, | ©P®P'PS Sor the man hole and the pump. telligible, laid away in the memory, be- | Wisdom. Let God be the judge as to ¢ 
Questions of personal interest will be It may be necessary to pump on the first | cause of their reputed value, are like indi- | whether Jam better than another, of what- L 
promptly answered by letter. If questions water that Sills such oc, and let the gestible food in the stomach, cumbering | €ver color, race, or nation. I 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we-will try to walle be swubtes with & neue, 80 as 10 | space and conferring no benefit. Jv H staat E. P t 
respond in the “next number.” Your | Temove as much as may be the limy influ- an UDGE URLBUT, EK. —_ : 
“ Bust Taovcuts” solicited. ences from the walls, after which the water D 7r—C —_). Cas | We sent a package, as per your »rder, to - 
will not be hard. Such a cistern will last ANDRU FF ORNS. - Van Albany, N. Y., which has been r.turnedto | 
An Orper ror Books, JouRNALS, | 9 dozen lifetimes, and is comparatively a we 0 a dandruff? 2/1. Please give us your present address, | ‘ 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. | inexpensive. In the spring of the year, ys 1. Wear the hair short and wash | that we may re-send the package. } \ 
Questions for this department—To Corre- | when the rains,are abundant, and the roof | the a twice a day in cold soft water | —=————————————_--—_________— j t 
a and communications for the | is clear from dust and from the influences | with a very little fine toilet soap. 2. The } f ‘ r ] 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. | of emoke, and the cletern Silled up fall, and | best preventive for corns is easy shoes and 2 ublis ers Department. r 
—__—— then, as soon as the weather begins to be | stockings—the best cure is to go barefoot. 6) | { 
Surptus Harr.—Being one | “*r™ ‘um the spout away from the cistern | |, Liece of a lemon may be bound on ®@| = PupexorogicaL JOURNAL. | } 
of the fair sex, I want to know if super- and cover it up tight, and the water will be | hard corn over night, and generally it can | New aie te yeaa - tts desi . ated | ‘ 
finous hairs will grow again when pulled — om ore etre > | be peeled off in the morning. It is well to | specialty, but not slavishly confined tp it. | ] 
Seton three yak Tee ee ea | the entire summer, remembering this is | oui the feet at night in warm water, and | Its philosophical and theological positions _ | 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


in most cases grow again, although its | 


forcible extraction will tend to retard the 
new growth. 


Rariroaps. — The first 


in- 


| plained of. 


stance of the use of rails as a means acces- | 


sory for conveyance, appears to have been 
early in the seventeenth century, at the 
collieries near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, En- 
gland. 
the mines in bulky carts, the rollers of 


Here coals were conveyed from | 


which were adjusted to fit on rails of tim- 
ber; the motive power used was horses. | 


dug in the ground, say eight feet in diame- 
ter and twelve feet deep. Then let it be 
finished on the inside with hydraulic ce- 
ment. If the hole can be dug so as to be 
smooth, the wall of cement may be put on 
with a trowel, as plaster is applied, until 
it is, say, three inches thick. A top should 
be put on, and may be made of the same 
material arching. This would have to be 
put on as brick arches are laid, namely, a 
scaffolding put inside, with an arched 








for family use, for cooking and drinking. 
This water will be free from miasmatic 
tendencies. There should be another 
cistern to supply water for washing and 
purposes of general use, unless the main 
cistern furnishes enough for all purposes. 
Good water procured in this way would 
obviate one half of the difficulties com- 
The other half might *be 
greatly mitigated by pursuing the fol- 
lowing suggestions, namely: Eat no pork 
or other greasy food except, sparing- 





ly, a little butter, and perhaps the less of 
that the better. Eat but little sirup or 
sugar, and make free use of tart fruits, 
apples, and tomatoes, which might be 


recently published by us, entitled “The 
Story of a Stomach,”’ which may be had 
for 50 cents in paper, or 75 cents in muslin. 
If the gentleman had given us his address, 
we could have written him direct. 
Suovutp a child learn noth- 


ing except that which he thoroughly 
understands ? 


Ans. The only solid mode of administer- 
ing instruction to children is adapting to 
their opening intellects those branches of 


pare corns as closely as may be. When 
they become inflamed, the tepid foot-bath 
is indispensable. Wash the feet every 
morning in cold water before dressing. 


STRENGTHENING THE MrInp. 
—1. Will you please inform me if the mind 
can be strengthened? 2. Also, what is 
the difference between a man’s head and a 
woman's ? 

Ans. 1. Yes, at least practically. The 
instrument through which mind is mani- 
fested can be strengthened just as the body 
through which power is manifested can be 


| strengthened. Let it be understood once 


for all, that the proper exercise of the mus- 


abundant. All districts where the soil is | cle enlarges it, gives it tone and strength. 


| and philosophers of various degrees among 
both. There are black Topsies and white 
Topsies; but far more crazy whites than 
crazy blacks. All have the same number 
of bones, muscles, nerves, senses, and are 
alike human. As to the possible capabili- 
ties of either, no man can take the exact 
measure. Our planet is believed to be 
comparatively new, and the races young; 
what there may be concerning the races ot 
man in the womb of time, the future alone 











are not identical with our own; but it is 
able, courteons, and often instructive.— 
N. Y. Christian Advocate 

Our venerable cotemporary has our 
thanks for its words of approval—may we 
continue to merit the same. Bat is it not 
slightly in error? Is it not the aim of the 
C. A. to disseminate the truth? We claim 
nothing less than this for the A. P. J. 
Then wherein do we differ in our “ philo- 
sophical and theological positions?” It is 
| true that the one is professedly religions, 
| and the other professedly scientific. But 
| do not the truths of science and religion 

harmonize? We decline being counted 
| out of the category of the highest philos- 
ophy and the best theology. Our science 
is but a stepping-stone to the temple of 





In regard to the difference between the 
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rich and the climate miasmatic should | The proper exercise of the brain gives it 
furnish enough of the fruit acid element to vigor, consequently force and clearness of 
keep the people in health. The liver being | mental vision. 












spiritual truth revealed in the works of 
God to man. We return the compliment 


It was not until 1767 that iron was substi- 
tuted in the place of wood for rails. 
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of “ability, courtesy, and instruction” to 
the Advocate, which we have read with 
profit for nearly thirty years. 


Wuart to Be.ieve. — The 
ever - recurring question, ‘“* What to be- 
lieve?” ie not so easily answered. The 
sense of sight is easily deceived by optical 
delusions and false appearances. The sense 
of hearing by ventriloquism. The senses 
of taste, touch, and smell are each liable to 
deception. Then, if we can not depend on 
our senses for the truth, what can we de- 
pend on? Truth is a principle, and we may 
arrive at it by the exercise of a combination 
of the faculties, if not by any one faculty. 
Thus Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Order, Number, Color, Comparison, and 
Causality are all brought to bear on a ques- 
tion, and when agreed in their verdict we 
may take the anawer as probably correct. 
But to believe all we see or seem to see, or 
all we hear or seem to hear, would lead us 
into all of foolish The safer 
way is to keep probability in view when 
looking at a new question. The micro- 
scope reveals hidden facts and truths which 
are below the power of our unaided vision, 
and the telescope reveals distant wonders 
which are beyond the reach of the unaided 
eye. Thus it is that we, with our finite 


faculties, can never reach the infinite, nor 
know it all. Let us then pursue our stad- 
ies in a modest and humble spirit, without 

retension, nor — impostors to mis- 
lead. “Spiritual things can only be dis- 
cerned with spiritual eyes.” 


“Harp Trmes.”—We have 
noticed that those who complain most are 
generally extravagant, if not really waste- 
ful. Is not work plentiful? We refer to 
really productive work, such as growing 
crops, navigating ships, railroading, manu- 
facturing, etc. ; not counter-jumping, tape- 
measuring, or selling peanuts. Think of 
a great stout six-footer lolling on a counter, 
standing behind a bar selling liquor and 
tobacco! There ought to be a law to pro- 
hibit it! No wonder there are “hard 
times” when so many lazy, foolish people 
do nothing but eat, drink, and doze. 
There is no good reason why we may not 
have “good times” steadily, throughout 
the United States. Let the people be tem- 
perate, industrious, and economical; let 
each plant, reap, or work in some useful 
calling, and we should hear no more of 
“hard times.” PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
readers will suffer less and enjoy more 
than any other equally large number of 
people. For, do we not observe the laws 
of life, health, and happiness? We have 
fewer tobacco users, liquor drinkers, idlers, 
loafers, and rogues, than may be found 
among those who do not believe in Phre- 
nology. There are very few good phrenol- 
ogists or good farmers who complain of 


“hard times.” There will always be 
“hard times” for rogues, when police 
officers and justices of the peace do their 
duty. The way to have good times, we 
repeat, is for all hands to “go to work,” 
earn something, and then enjoy it. 





Tuer Fasnions.—Several of 
our lady readers have requested us to open 
a Fashion Department in this JouRNAL, 
to represent the ever-changing styles, and 
thus keep our phrenological family posted 
in that respect. We had not felt the im- 
portance of this subject before. In the 
event of our adoption of the suggestion 
whether we should block out and work up 
something original and American in this 
line, or whether we should simply imitate 


Paris—whether we should lead or follow 
the fashions, are the questions. e will 
think of it. If we see the way clear, our 
lady friends shall hear from us in good time. 
Who shall be the American Eugenie? 





A. A. A.—The American 
Advertising Agency, formerly at 389 Broad- 
way—in which we had an interest—is now 
wholly owned and conducted by Mr. Enos 
Alvord, of 37 Park Row, New York. The 
publishers of this Journat have no further 
connection whatever with it. We find it 
quite enough for us to manage our own 
affairs, and can not consistently give per- 
sonal attention to matters entirely discon- 
nected with our immediate sphere. 


Sprcie PaymMent.—Of course 
we are in favor of the resumption of specie 
payment as speedily as is practicable. We 
object, however, to receiving coins by 
mail inclosed in the letters of our cor- 
respondents, for the reason that we are 
charged extra postage upon them. A 
Canada correspondent inclosed to us thirty 
cents in silver, on which he had paid ten 
cents postage, and we had to pay a further 
expense of twenty cents! We sent the 
JOURNAL, however. Another correspond- 
ent sent us a two-cent piece to make up a 
small amount, upon which we had to pay 
six cents extra postage! For such small 
sums U. S. postage stamps are more 
readily transmitted and quite as acceptable. 
Correspondents will also be careful, when 
remitting moneys, to see that the currency 
is not counterfeit, as it is at a considerable 
discount in the market here. 





. 

We are pleased to find fre- 
quently in the columns of cotemporaries 
wholesale transfers of JouRNAL matter. 
They indicate the esteem in which some 
editors hold us and our specialty. There 
are a few of these, however, who are in- 
clined to appropriaté occasionally a para- 
graph or two from our columns without 
giving the credit which professional cour- 
tesy if not strict justice requires. We 
notice in a recent edition of a leading 
weekly, an uncredited excerpt from our 
May number, having reference to “ shop- 
ping,” which excerpt is included in other 
matter apparently editorial. Let justice 
be done, etc. — 


OccasionaL CONTRIBUTORS. 
—We have always sought to encourage 
youthful talent, and have frequently opened 
our columns to contributors whose names 
never tickled the ear of the literary world, 
but in whose articles we discerned somc- 
thing good. This fact appears to be estab- 
lished in the minds of the reading public, 
if the large number of gratuitous articles 
sent us weekly may be taken as evidence 
thereof. But did we attempt to print all 
that is so sent, we should need the space 
of four Journats instead of one. Of 
course, the reserved rights of the editor 
enable him to select what matter he deems 
most snitable for his columns, and of 
course, in order to secure the most appro- 
priate matter, he must engage writers of 
acknowledged ability to prepare it. Ar- 
ticles eloquently and aptly treating of 
general subjects can be obtained for the 
asking, but articles of a scientific charac- 
ter, adapted to our own field, are not easily 
prepared or procured. Probably no maga- 
zinist or editor of a periodical experiences 
the difficulties and embarrassments of the 
editor of the A. P. J. in keeping his sub- 
ject fresh and attractive. 

With respect to those who “ would like 
to have this or that article appear in the 
JourRNAL,” or “would have the editor's 
opinion of its merits,” we feel compelled 
to say: If you would have your article 
read by us, write it clearly and legibly. 
We can not afford the time required to 
spell out a badly scrawled or microscopi- 
cally p d essay. Besides, our eyes are 








too much used and too valuable to be put 
on the strain gratuitously. Whenever we 
open a paper and find it closely and mi- 
nutely written, we feel inclined to lay it 
on the shelf indefinitely. But when we 
receive an article fairly written, in bold 
outlines, on one side only of clean letter 
paper, we are at once favorably impressed 
with the literary character of the effort, 
and if a perusal do not confirm or heighten 
that impression, our criticism of its merits 
at least is softened and encouraging. Ye 
who aspire to literary fame,and would make 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL your chan- 
nel to glory, be careful to use good paper, 
good ink, and good pens, and write as 
legibly as nature and education will enable 
you to write. — 


Our ComMERcIAL COLLEGES. 
—There is competition here as in other 
enterprises. In one, students are ‘** put 
through with a rush’—a short term of a 
few weeks being all that the professors 
require to fit their pupils for bankers, 
brokers, merchants, etc. Another deems 
it necessary to thoroughly drill the student 


as many months, to properly qualify him | 


for a place of trust and care. We do not 
believe in granting medical diplomas to 
‘six weeks’ doctors,” nor business diplo- 
mas to “six weeks’ students." We hear 
favorable reports from the Springfield, 
Mass., Business College, conducted by Mr. 
Burnham, in which both young men and 
women are fitted for mercantile pursuits. 
His advertisement may be found in our 
present number. For further information 
in regard to terms, etc., send for a descrip- 
tive circular. — 


Casu, Crepir, Counrry- 
MEN.—When strangers visit New York to 
see sights or to purchase goods, we advise 
them to deposit their valuables at once in 
a safe place before being swindled or rob- 
bed. One of the safest and most conveni- 
ent is believed to be Tak Nrintu NATIONAL 
Bank, 363 Broadway, corner Franklin St. 
This is a government agency and deposi- 
tory of the United States. Every facility 
for banking business is afforded by The 
Ninth National Bank. 





General Ytems. 


TimBER GROWING IN’ THE 
Wesr.—J. 8. Merrill, Onawa, Iowa, says, in 
a late number of the Jowa Homestead ; 
“Two years agoa neighbor of his and a 
hired man drove twelve miles to a sand-bar 
on the Missouri River, got fourteen thou- 
sand cottonwood trees, returned home and 
heeled them in the same day. They plant- 
ed three thousand per day, with a spade, 
till all were in, and they have since grown 
finely. Last year he went to the Little Si- 
oux, eight miles distant, with a scoop sho- 








vel, an uickly filled his wagon with 
maple and planted them. ey prom- 
ise well.” He says that in seven years 


these will make three rails each, as he has 
tried them, and knows whereof he affirms. 
They will iw, planted 434 feet one way 
and 26 inches the other, 4,300 to the acre, 
producing an aggregate of about 13,000 
to the acre in seven years from planting out. 
For confirmation of this estimate, reference 
is made to Judge C. E. Whiting, West Fork, 
Monona County, who has thousands of liv- 
ing witnesses of what is affirmed of timber- 
growing prairie regions of the West. 

{If the legislators of the Prairie States 
of Illinois. Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, etc., will loan the credit 
of these States, and raise a fund with which 
to plant trees, and then make it incumbent 
on every landowner to plant one acre in the 
hundred or more to forest or fruit trees, 
it would enrich the value of the whole more 
than a thousand per cent, on the cost in ten 
years. Timber for building, fencing, ma- 





chinery, implements, etc., all indispensable 
toa high state of civilization and to health, 
to say nothing of the enhanced beauty of 
scenery which trees everywhere give 
toa landscape, are among the advantages 
of this proposed improvement. Then 
plant trees. Who will take the lead in 
making it incumbent on every prairie far- 





mer or land-owner ? 


Sratistics OF THE War.— 
| During the war, the number of men called 
for by the Federal Government was 2,759,- 
| 049; the number actually furnished. 2,656,- 
553. Of-colored troops there were 186,097. 
| By aid of railway lines, the armies some- 
| times made rapid marches; 23,000 with 
| artillery, baggage, and animals passed 
| from Rapidan, Va., to Stephenson, Ala., 
1,192 miles, twice crossing the Ohio, in 7 
days. Railways were many times destroyed 
and repaired. Etowah bridge, 625 feet 
long, 75 feet high, was burned, and rebuilt 
by 600 men in 6 days; Chattahoochee 
bridge, 740 feet long, 90 feet high, was re- 
built by 600 men in 434 days. The Federal 
losses during the war are estimated at 
275,000. The State of New York, with a 
population of less than 4,000,000, sent 
223,836 volunteers; of whom remained at 
| the close 125,000. There was an annual 
| loss of one third, half of which was by 
| 


| wounds in battle. The statistics of the 
Confederate forces are imperfect. 

the army consisted of 20,000 artillery, 
128,000 cavalry, 400,951 infantry—total - 
226, commanded by 200 general officers. 
The Confederate losses are unknown.— 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia. 





Cursing aND SwWEARING.— 
When Sir Christopher Wren was engaged 
upon the erection of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
he resolved to do all in his power to check 
the unmanly practice of swearing. He ac- 
cordingly had large placards posted on the 
walls in various parts of the Cathedral, as 
follows : 

** Whereas, among laborers and others, 
that ungodly custom of swearing is so fre- 
quently heard, to the dishonor of God and 
| contempt of his authority ; and to the end 





- 7 that such impiety may be utterly banished 


| from these works, which are intended for 
the service of God and the honor of re- 
| ligion, it is ordered that profane swearing 
| shall be a sufficient crime to dismiss any 
| laborer that comer to the call; and the 
clerk of the works, upon a sufficient proof, 
| shall dismiss him accordingly.” 


| Weare gratified to be able to state that 
| an eminent London architect is following 
| the = example of Sir Christopher Wren. 
He the above “notice” placarded in 
| the churches and chapels which he is en- 
} to erect, with the addition of the fol- 
ow words: “The above rule will be 
strictly carried out.” 


Wuen Andrew Jackson was 
President, a member of Congress from 
North Carolina told him that a gold mine 
had been discovered in the district he rep- 
resented. Jackson replied, “It would be 
better if it had been an iron mine.” 
“Why?” said the member. “ Because,” 
said the President, “iron is more general- 
ly useful than gold, and miners for precious 
metals are a more idle people than those 
who dig out iron, for they depend on the 
value of what they find more than in their 
labor in procuring it.” 


Ir appears from recent ex- 
periments conducted by the Pneumatic 
Dispatch Company of London, that 120 
tons of goods can be sent through their 
eighteen miles of tubes every hour, at a 
So eae ee 
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Cooper Institute, went to the newspaper | 
office for the purpose of revising the | 
report for the press, and inserted by inter- 
lining all through the speech, ‘“* tremendous 
applause,” “shouts and laughter,” “ deaf- 
ening applause,” ** bravo,” etc., where they | 
really did not occur. The following shows 
how to attract attention and how to ac- | 
quire popularity : 

At a political meeting the speaker and 
audience were very much disturbed by a | 
mam who constantly called out for Mr. | 
Henry. Whenever a new speaker came | 
on, this man bawled out, “ Mr. Henry! 
Henry! I call for Mr. Henry!” 

After several interruptions of this kind 
at each speech, a young man ascended to 
the platform in magniloquent style, strik- | 
ing out powerfully in his gestures, when | 
the old cry was heard for Mr. Henry. | 

Putting his hand to his mouth like a} 
speaking-trumpet, this man was bawling 
out at the top of his voice, “* Mr. Henry! | 
I call for Mr. Henry to make a speech !" 

The chairman now rose, and he remarked | 
that it would oblige the andience if the | 
gentleman would refrain from further call- 
ing for Mr. Henry, as that gentleman was | 
now speaking. } 

“Is that Mr. Henry f” said the disturber | 
of the meeting. “Thunder! that can’t be 
Mr. Henry! Why, that’s the little fellow 
that told me to holler!" 





Wass THE Treetu at Nien. 
—A few who inherit good teeth, and care 
nothing for “ looks," neglect brushing their 
teeth; but none who study cleanliness and 
a sweet breath, or who wish to preserve 
their teeth, good or bad, as long as possi- 
ble, should neglect to brush them well one 
of more times a day, with a brush so stiff 
as to clean them well, but not so hard as 
to wound and irritate the gums. They 
should be brushed both night and morn- 
ing; but if only once, let it be done the 
last thing before retiring. Portions of 
food, sweets, etc., left on or between the 
teeth during the night, decay or acidify, 
and corrode the enamel, and thus gradually 
injure them. If the cavities between and 
in decaying teeth be thoroughly brushed 
out with water at night, and when rising, 
it will add years to their effective use and 
freedom from pain. Most of the tooth- 


powders sold contain an injurious acid, 
which, though it gives the teeth a clean, 
white surface, does it at the expense of 
some of the natural surface. A little hard 
soap, pleasantly perfumed, is the best pos- | 
sible application. We would not recom- | 
mend even the finest charcoal, or prepared 
chalk or clay, for though inert, they wear 
upon the enamel.— American Agriculturist. | 


| 
| 





Tue Sky an INDICATOR OF 
THe Weatner.—The color of the sky at 
particular times affords wonderful good 
guidance. Not only does a rosy sunset 
presage good weather, and a ruddy sunrise 
bad weather, but there are other tints 
which speak with equal clearness and ac- 
curacy. A bright yellow sky in the even- | 
ing indicates wind; a pale yellow, wet; a 
neutral gray color constitutes a favorable 
sign in the evening, and dn unfavorable 
one in the morning. The clonds also are 
fall of meaning in themselves. If their 


forms are soft, undefined, full and feathery, 
the weather will be fine ; if their edges are 
hard, sharp, and definite, it. will be foul. 
Generally speaking, any deep, unusual hues 
betoken wind and rain; while the more 
quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair 
weather. These are simple maxims, and 
yet not so simple but that the British Board 
of Trade hae thonght fit to publish them 
for the use of seafaring men. 





Reputation.—We | 
have heard that a popular orator of New | 
York, after having made a speech at the 
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Tar Unton Paciric Ralit- 
ROAD.—376 Mites OPEN FoR TRAVEL—TO 
JuLEsBURG.—The telegraph has announced 
the completion of this road to Julesburg, 
three hundred and seventy-six miles from 
Omaha, and the materials are nearly all on 
the ground to lay the track to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains—one hundred and 
forty-one miles farther—by September 
next. This is certainly very rapid work, 
but intelligent correspondents say it is 


| well done, and that the road is well equip- 


ped; that its depots and stations are of 
brick and stone, and its locomotives and 
cars of the best. The United States Com- 
missioners are also compelled to testify 
that it is in all respects a first-class road 
before the Government will accept it. The 
business of this road is already surprising. 
The thousands of teams that once spent a 
summer in toiling over the prairies have 
transferred their loads to the rail-track, and 
by autumn the locomotive will be at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. The editor 
of Harper's Weekly remarks, that “ when 
the Union Pacific is completed, all other 


| lines of railway will become, to a certain 


extent, its feeders. Along its entire route 
over the great Plains lateral branches will 
be conetructed, which will pour into it 
their way-side contributions to an extent 
that can not to-day be approximately esti- 
mated. 

“ Already, with less than one third of its 
length complete, it is earning several times 
its operating expenses, as officially stated. 
Such success is without precedent. When 
it reaches the already populous gold re- 
gions of Montana, Idaho, and Nevada, the 
freight to and from those points alone is 
likely to be almost fabulous. And popala- 
tion follows the road as it extends. A 
town or village marks each stage of its 
progress. Who can calculate the quantity 
of way freight that the road is destined to 
carry for these rising communities? Who, 
indeed, can estimate the passenger traffic 
alone? When hundreds of thousands of 
persone, with their faces toward the West, 
have tramped over the Plains at the risk of 
their scalps, how many peradventure will 
ride, when they can make the journey with 
safety in a few days? But a short time 
will elapse before the demands of trade 
will call for a second track, to be used ex- 
clusively as a freight road, over which an 
endless line of slowly-moving vans shall 
continuously pass, leaving the other track 
for the use of impatient passengers only.” 

Our readers will perceive by reference to 
the Company's advertisement, that it of- 
fers its First Mortgage Bonds, paying six 
per cent. interest in gold to subscribers, at 
ninety cents on the dollar. These bonds 
are a first lien upon the road, and are lim- 
ited in amount to $16,000 to the mile. 

The Company state their net earnings for 
the month of May, while only two hundred 
and ninety miles of road were in operation, 
at $261,782—a sum which, after deducting 
operating expenses, is several times the 
interest on the bonds they are by law per- 
mitted to issue upon it. If the earnings 
are so large upon the way business, what 
may we not reasonably expect when the 
connection is made in 1870 with the Pacific 
coast? We can see no reason why the 
First Mortgage Bonds of such a road are 
not a safe security, and they are fifteen per 
cent. cheaper than Government bonds at 
the market rate. Subscriptions are already 
large, and are received by banks and bank- 
ers generally throughout the country. 


Tue Apetput Acapemy, 
advertised elsewhere, is, without doubt, 


| one of the best schools in America—may 


we not say in the world? We shall give 
further account of it in our next. Mean- 
time, we advise those interested to send 
for a circular. 
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Enterprise oF New York 
MeERcHANTs.—In no other city in the world 
are so many remarkable examples of inde- 
fatigable enterprise presented as among 
the merchants of New York. No disaster 
is able to overcome the sleepless industry, 
the determined, enterprising spirit which 
rules our mercantile community. The fre- 
quent fires, which, during the past two 
years, have swept down, one after another, 
hundreds of fine buildings and palatial 
stores, in which the mercantile business 
of the city was transacted, and nearly pros- 
trated scores of our Insurance Companies, 
might well have appalled men less bold in 
expedients. But the disasters of one day 
were repaired the next, and the sign which 
in the morning was defaced by the flames, 
would presently be restored, and inform 
the passers-by that the firm “still lived,” 
and were able to furnish goods with their 
customary promptness. Meanwhile, from 
the debris of their rained warehouses, like 
the phenix from its ashes, more costly pal- 
aces arise, with a rapidity which must as- 
tonish those who move only in beaten 
paths, and are governed by precedents. 
These reflections are inspired by a recent 
inspection of the Grover & BaKER Srw- 
inc MacuINE Company's EsTABLISHMENT 
on Broadway. Three months ago a fire, 
which gutted in the night their handsome 
store, drove them to seek temporary quar- 
ters in the vicinity. But the smoke of the 
ruins had scarcely subsided before the offi- 
cers of this enterprising Company, which 
manufactures the best Famity SEwine 
Macurne in the world, had commenced to 
repair the damage and to finish the interior 
of their store in a far more elegant and 
substantial style than formerly. The Com- 
pany have lately moved into their rejuve- 
nated edifice, and it is a pleasure to con- 
template the elegance which reigns within. 

The New York House, of course, takes 
precedence of all others, and is the head- 
quarters whence are sertt out Sewing Ma- 
chines to all parts of the land. * But this 
Company have branch establishments not 
only in all the chief cities of the United 
States, but of the world, from which have 
been distributed to perhaps a hundred 
thousand households, the inestimable 
boon of the Grover & Baker Sewing Ma- 
chine, which is better adapted, undoubt- 
edly, to the various wants of the family 
than any other machine manufactured. 
Its simplicity, durability, variety of adap- 
tations, and the facility with which it may 
be operated by inexperienced hands, are 
attested by multitudes who have been 
benefited by its use. 
ing so many excellences must have a 
great career of usefulness before it.—J. ¥. 
Working Farmer. 


A machine possess- 
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Business. 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 

eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim 

Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 

be LEADED and charged according to the 

space occupied, at the rate of SO cents a line.] 








Tue Ape.tpnt ACADEMY, 
Nos. 338 and 340 ADELPHI STREET, 
Brooxtyrn, L. L. 

GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL. 


Number of pupils at the re-openin 
under the new pee ee 1863), 11 
Whole number of pupils for b B 





Whole number of pupils for 1864-5, 61 
Whole number of pupils for 1865-6, 156 
Whole number, of pupils for 1866-7, 309 


This institution (hitherto for boys alone) 
has made itself a name for the careful sys- 
tems of instruction and training which it 
has employed. The system of physical 
training known as the Calisthenic drill, 
which has been introduced and carried to 
a high degree of excellence, is one of its 
most popular features, 

Its success has been such as to warrant 
the belief that an effort to afford the same 
advantages to girls would be appreciated 
by the public. Asa test of the adaptability 
of the drill to girls, a private class has been 
conducted during the past year in this in- 
stitution with entire success. Accordingly 
the proprietors of the Adelphi Academy 
have concluded to re-organize the school, 
and admit at the re-opening (about the 10th 
of next September), boys and girls to- 
gother, from five to twelve years of age, 
to the Preparatory Department, and the 
enjoyment of all its benefits, removing the 
Academic Department, which will con- 
tinue, as at present, to be exclusively for 
boys, to a new building erected for the 
purpose. 

Scores of letters from parents of pupils 
who have enjoyed the benefits of the drill 
during the last year bear unequivocal tes- 
timony to its value. 

The intellectual training of the school is 
as carefully conducted as the physical. 
The school comprises eleven grades, under 
fifteen to twenty teachers in constant at- 
tendance. 

Pupils from a distance are accommo- 
dated with board in teachers’ families. 

Pupils crossing Fulton Ferry, from New 
York, can ride within a square of the 
school by the Greene Avenue cars. Those 
crossing the South Ferry should take the 
Atlantic Avenue cars. 

2 Send for Circular to 336 Adelphi 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lockwoop & ELLINWwoop. 





Mrs. E. De La Vereng, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 





Munn & Co., No. 37 Park 
Row, New York, Publishers of the Scren- 
TiFic AMERICAN, Solicitors of American 
and Foreign Patents. 

Twenty-two years’ experience in obtain- 
ing Patents. 

Thirty Thousand Applications for Pat- 
ents made at their agency. 

Consultations and Advice to Inventors 
free. 

Pamphlets Containing Laws of all Coun- 
tries free. 

A Handsome Bound Volume, Containing 
150 Mechanical Engravings, and the U. S. 
Census by Counties, with Hints and Pe- 
cipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
2 cents. July 3t. 
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Ausany Law Scnoot, The 
next Term of this School commences on 
the first Tuesday of September, 1867. 

The Professors are Hon. Ina Harris, 
LL.D., Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., 
Amos Dean, LL.D. 

Circulars obtained by addressing 

AMOS DEAN, 


July 4t. Albany, N. Y. 





Tue Hyeetan Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 








THe Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Ang., tf. 





Waters’ SquaRE AND Up- 
RIGHT PraANos, MELODEONS, AND CABINET 
Ore@ans, the best manufactured, to Let, 
and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
payments received for the same. Second- 
hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 to $225. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. Liberal 
discount to teachers and clergymen. Cash 
paid for second-hand pianos, Pianos tuned 
and repaired. New T-octave Pianos for 
$275 and upward. Warerooms, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. 

tf. HORACE WATERS. 


GovERNMENT AGENCY AND 
DESIGNATED DEPOSITORY OF THE UNITED 
States. —Josern U. Orvis, President; 
Joun T. Huwx, Cashier. 


THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
363 Broadway, Corner of Franklin Street. 


TERMS FOR BANKS AND BANKERS’ 
ACCOUNTS : 

Takes New England Money at 1-10 and 
New York State at 1-4 per cent. discount. 

Checks on Albany, Troy, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, etc., at par. 

Interest collected, and credited in Gold or 
Currency, as directed. 

Revenne Stamps supplied—$20 with 4 per 
cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$100 with 4 1-2 
per cent. discount. 

Revenue Stamps supplied—$1,000 5 per 
cent. discount. 

All classes of Government Securities 
bought an’: sold. 17-30's exchanged into 
5-20's. 

Redeems for National Banks, at present, 
without charge, using the Bills in our 


business. 
J. U. ORVIS, President. 


June, 3t. JOHN T. HILL, Cashier. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS. 
DAGUERREOTYPIST’S COMP. $1 25. 
DAGUERREOTYPE OPERATOR. 50 cts. 


HARDWICH’S PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEM- 
ISTRY, 300 pp. Price $1 50. 
MANUAL OF THE COLLODION PRO- 





CESS. 50 cts. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC OPERATOR, “By Hum- 
pbrey. 200 12m0 pages. Price 75 cents. 
THE SILVER SUNBEAM, Fourth Edi- 

tion. Price $3. 

THORNTHWAITE'S GUIDE TO PHO- | 
TOGRAPHY, *8 12mo pages. 50 cents. 

TOWLER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMA- 
NAC. Price $1 25, | 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. An elegant | 
edition, gilt. $1 75. 

THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD, em- 
bracing the Christian Home — usband, 
Wife, Father, Mother, Child, Brother and 
Sister. Read it. 75 cents, | 

8. Rk. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Adbertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 

rtment must eh the publishers by the 
lst of the month date in which 
they are inte: to appear. Terms for ad. 
vertising, 35 cents a line, or $35 a column.) 








Now Reapy—Juty Num- 
BER—THE RIvERSIDE MAGAZINE, FOR 
Youne PEopPue. 

Contents : 

Frontispiece, ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to 
Sea.” By H. L. Stephens. 

I. Samuel Adams: A Bi phy. (With 
an engraving on wood from Copley’s paint- 
ing of Sam. Adams, by W. L. Champney, 
and a View of Faneuil Hall as it was a 
hundred years ago, by A. R. he! ag 

Il. Doings of t dmesg ig nm & Master 
High Flyer. By Horace E. Scudder. 

I. Among the Trees. July. By Mary 
Lorimer. (With a drawing of the Pitcher- 
Plant.) 

IV. Stories from Shakspeare. III. The 
Merchant of Venice; or, The Three Cas- 


ets. 

V. A Little Bird, and What Became ot 
It. (With two illustrations by L. G.) 

VI. The Loss of the Havelock. 

VII. Historic Recollections at Frederick. 
By Nellie Eyster. (With two illustrations 
by A. R. Wand.) 

“Our Army and Navy.” (A full-page 
illustration by H. W. Herrick.) 

VII. A Fourth of July in Smyrna. By 
8. G. W. Benjamin. 

1X. Bunny from Panama. By Helen C. 
Weeks. ith an illustration by H. L. 
Stephens. 

X. Bobbing for Eels. By C. C. Abbott. 

XI. The Gig Cart and Kitten-House. By 
Jacob Abbott. (With an illustration by 
H. W. Herrick.) 

XII. Terra Nova ; or, Coast Life in New- 
foundiand. IIL. (With an illustration by 
G. G. White.) 

XIII. Lazy Bunch. By M. H. (With 
four illustrations by H. L. sos ogg 

XIV. Books for Young People. YI. 

XV. The Window-Seat. At the Hour of 
Bells and Crackers. By the Editor. 

XVI. Last Number’s Legacy. 

XVII. The Glorious Fourth. A Serial 
Story in three Chapters. (By Courtland 
Hoppin. (All illustration.) 

Subscriptions for the year, $2 50 

= ? half year, 1 % 

Now 1s THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
CLUB RATES. 

Three copies, $6 50; five copies, $10; 
ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. 
Single copies, 25 cents. 

The first number will be sent by mail post- 
age paid, on receipt of % cents. 

Agents and Canvassers wanted in every 
part of the country. 

Clergymen and Teachers supplied with 
the Magazine one year for $2. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers, 
it No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 





W anTED—AGENTS—$75 to 
a per month, everywhere, male and 
emale, to introduce throughout the United 
States the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. Price only 
$18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to $200 per month 
and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address 

SECOMB & CU., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Caution.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and 
really Fs cheap machine manu- 
factured. Jn.,4t. 





Heratp oF Heattau.—In 
order to let those who have never seen 
this valuable monthly judge of its merits, 
we will send it three months ON TRIAL for 
30 cents, $2 a year, 20 cents a number. 
MILLER, WOOD & CO., 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 


Burnuam’s AMERICAN Bus- 


T he Popular Trade Univer: 

land, where the young and middle-aged 
of both sexes are properly educated for 
business. Recently removed to a Mac- 
NIFICENT New CoLLEGE BurLprne, erected 
ata cost of $125,000. “‘Its great success is 
the legitimate result of thoroughness and 
—— merit.""—Springfield (Mass.) Re- 


n. 

Boox-Krepine, PENMANSHIP, Commer- 
cial Calculations, and Correspondence 
taught by the best masters. Banking 
Houses, Merchants’ Emporium, and fifteen 
Business Offices one hy rated. The 
departments of Mercantile Law, Physical 
Culture, and Tel phy receive special 
attention. Students enter at any time; no 
particular degree of advancement re- 

uired. Ladies and gentlemen prosecute 
their studies together, and enjoy equal ad- 
vantag G tes have averaged over 
six months in completing the course of 
study, and, as a result, seven eighths of 
them have readily secured lucrative sitna- 
tions in business. Strict attention given 
to the moral and social welfare of students. 
Excellent board in pleasant families. 

Norse.—This institution relies for its 
patrons upon its intrinsic merits, as at- 
tested by hundreds of its graduates, who 
are now filling responsible positions in the 

eat commercial cities of the United 
States. It affords every advan found 
elsewhere, and many educational improve- 
ments never before introduced. 

SPRINGFIELD is situated in the charming 
Connecticut River Valley, has 25,000 in- 
habitants, is a city of t business ac- 
tivity, and the most healthy and delightful 
place of residence in New England. 

CrrcuLars, Papers, etc., containing full 
particulars relating to the course of study 
expense of board and tuition, may be had 
gratis. Persons in pursuit of the most 
complete educational facilities should ad- 
dress LOUIS W. BURNHAM, President, 
Springfield, Mass. 2t 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Patent Recorp.—New Series. 

The American Artisan, now in the sec- 
ond year of its publication, is a Weekly 
Journal, devoted to fostering the interests 
of Artisans and Manufacturers, encourag- 
ing the genius of Inventors, and protecting 
the rights of Patentees. 

Each number contains numerous original 
engravings and descriptions of new ma- 
chinery, etc., both American and on: 
reliable receipts for use in the field, the 
workshop, and the household; practical 
rules for mechanics and advice to farmers ; 
** Mechanical Movements,” and other use- 
ful lessons for young artisans; the official 
list of claims of all patents issued weekly 
from the United States Patent Office; re- 
ports of law cases relating to patents, etc. 

Each number of the American Artisan 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 
progress of the arts and sciences is record- 
ed in familiar language. Twenty-six num- 
bers form a handsome half-yearly volume. 
The columns of the American Artisan are 
rendered attractive by articles from the 
pens of many talented American writers 
upon scientific and mechanical subjects. 

Terms of subscription: Single copies, by 
mail, per year, $2 50 in advance. Single 
copies, by mail, six months, $1 25 in ad- 
vance. 

The publishers of the American Artisan 
are also extensively enga as Solicitors 
of American and Forei tents, and will 
promptly forward to all who desire it, per 
mail, gratis, a pamphlet, entitled ‘* Import- 
ant Information for Inventors and Patent- 
ees.” Address 


* BROWN, COMBS & CO., 


Proprietors of the American Artisan, 
tf. No. 189 Broadway, New York 





To Boox Buyers!!! Zo 
Sunday-Schools, Our stock of Sunday- 
school books includes all the latest and 
best books from all the publishers. 

School District, Family, and General 
Libraries—many times these Libraries can 
be made up for half the price usually paid. 

THEOLOGY 
| is a specialty withus. We donot hesitate 


| to say that ours is the for the Theo- 
logian to buy his books, and also station- 


| er Sermon Soper, over sure and pce. 
| York, lt 
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UNABRIDGED AMERICAN 
Epition oF Dr. Wrii1amM Smitu’s Dio- 
TIONARY OF THE BIBLE.—REVISED AND 
Eprrep By Pror. H. B. Hackert, D.D., 
with the co-operation of Mr. Ezra As- 
Bott, A.M., Assistant Librarian of Har- 
vard University.—The publishers reprint 
the entire work, withont abridgment or 
change (except the correction of misprints 
and of mistakes in quotation); but they 
also use the opportunity thus afforded to 
make the American edition superior to the 
=. 

e Dictionary will be published in 
monthly parts, medium octavo size, each 
containin, ag y and profusely illus- 
trated. ce, 7 cents. e whole work 
will comprise about thirty parts. 

Clergymen, Theological Students, and 
others are invited to act as agents for the 
work, and a liberal commission will be al- 
lowed to them. 

Subscribers can remit to the publishers 
direct for one or more numbers (at 75 cts. 
ech), and will receive them by mail, post- 
age paid. 

HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishers. 
No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 

*,* Four parts are now ready, and will 

be sent, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3. 





Swartwout’s Patent Me- 
TALLIC PAPER FASTENER AND BINDER.— 
Patented March 22, 1859. 

Diploma from the American Institute of 
New York, September, 1863. 

Diploma from the Maryland Institute of 
Baltimore, October, 1863. 

Silver Medal from the American Institute 
of New York, October, 1865. 


IT FASTENS IT BINDS 
Law Papers, MAGAZINES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, SHEET Music, 
PATENT PaPeErs, NEWSPAPERS, 
SAMPLEs, PERIODICALS, 


Manvscripts of PAMPHLETS, etc., 

every description; etc., of all kinds ; 

combining Security and Durability with 
es yo and Economy. 

t binds firmly and comets and by its 
long bearing i additional support to 
the papers. It can be removed without 
pn to the papers, besides being easily 
a 7 


P 

tt will bind any number of from 
four to one thousand, and presents a neat 
and ornamental appearance. 

The Fasteners are used in Railroad, 
Express, Government, and Corporation 
Offices. Also, by Lawyers and others. 

Cutting Tool and Hammer used for apply- 
ing ; also Lever Press. 

Sold by Stationers. 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Book. 
W. H. SWARTWOUT, 
11 Dey Street, New York. 

See cut on cover. 

For sale by 8. R. WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 





VatuasB_E Books — for all 
times. 
Mrs. Hale’s Poetical Quotations ....$3 50 
Life and$ hes of Andrew Johnson. 2 75 
Pet of the War. By Richard Grant 
White 





RR Tee 

Ruseall's Young Ladies’ Elocutionary 
SE Sia. Do asetes sacc els .0ssdeees 1% 
Exhibition Speaker,................. 1 50 

American Eloq' 2 vol and 
supplement............ ... --+-12 50 
Men and Times of the Revolution.... 1 %% 
Reid's English Dictionary............ 200 


Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 

RR Rare rs 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 

pe errr 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 
Trench on the Study of Words....... 
— Manual of Parliamentary 


awd 


tiki sniibated sacades cay, ace 
Flowers of Elocution................ 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 
The [ron Furnace of Slavery......... 
Chambers’ Information for the Peo- 
Oe, 2B VOMMMEOD. 20... 65 cect ises.. 10 00 
Johnson's and Walker's Pronouncing 
Senate g ans wet enw iawh en weliens 
Macaulay's History of England. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid at prices annexed. Address 
*, 4. WELLS, 389 Eroadway, New York. 
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Tae Latest Invention.—| 
Patent Appuiep For.—Book-holder, Writ. | 


ing Desk. Invalid’s Tea Table, and Ladies 
Work-«tand combined. This article is de- 
signed to be attached to the arm or seat of 
a chair. to a lounge or bedstead, for any of 
the above purposes, It is neat, ornamental, 
portable (can os in a small valise), and 
practically useful in every household. We 
commend it to the notice of persons spend- 
ing the warm season in the country, and 
to each of the following classes: Aged and 
Infirm Persons, Invalids and Convales- 
cents, Teachers and Clergymen, Students, 
Amateur Artists, and Young People com- 
mencing to draw, and to every person who 
reads much. Every private library should 
be supplied with it. We will send it to any 
part of the United States free of charge on 
receipt of retail price, $5. Discounts to 
the trade. Agent» wanted everywhere. 
Sold by Stationers and Booksellers. 
JOHN COMMACHER & CO., 
Ang. It. 208 Broadway, New York. 





Tue “ Heatra Rerormer,” | 


is the name of a monthly journal devoted 
to an exposition of the principles of Health 
Reform. It teaches that Nature is the true 
restorer of the sick, and that she can be 
aided in her work—not by poisonous 
d ugs, but by a judicions use of water, 
_— air, exercise, rest, proper social in- 
nences, and all true hygienic agencies, 
which do not poison or deplete the system. 
Termes—$i per year, in advance. Ad- 


pe 
dress H. 8. LAY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


HEALTH REFORM INSTITUTE, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.—Diseases of every kind 
are treated at this Institute without the 
use of drags, or poisons of any kind. 

Send for Circnlar. Address H. 8. 
LAY, M.D., Battle Creek, Mich. 2t 





Jenkins’ Vest-Pocker Lex- 
tcon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
ei Moneys, Weights, and Measures. 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in 
Leather Gilt, 7% cents. Sent post-paid by 
8S. R. WELLS, New York. tf. 


Bisnop Wuatety’s Works. 

—Volumeés svarce, embracin: 

“GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS.” 

“THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS.” 

“ ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 

“ LESSONS ON REASONING.” 

Price for the set, $10. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


* 

Tue Comptere PronoGra- 
Puer; being an Inductive Exposition of 
Phonography, with its application to all 
branches of Reporting, and affording the 
fullest instruction to those who have not 
the assistance of an Oral Teacher; also in- 
tended as a School-book. By James E. 





rogate’s Court of New York. 1 vol. 12mo. 
ce, pons 2 25. Address 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tae Masontc Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music. Director of the Cecilian 
Choir, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568. city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price. Descriptive Cata es ot 
Masonic Books, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
ap plication. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO., 
432 Broome Street, New York. 








Marriaces — First Mar- 
RIAGE IN Hyena. The first marriage 
which has occurred in Hygiana—the new 
colony in our county—was celebrated at 
the Anditor’s Office, Tuesday. The happy 

rties were Dr. Ezra Yoder, and Miss 
Jarriet Briscoe, and the ceremony was 
performed by Colonel Sifford. The gentle- 
man was dressed in the ordinary black 
cloth suit. The lady was dressed in brown 
silk, American costume, with a white 


scarf and rosette, and wreath of white | 


flowers.— Chillicothe (Ohio) Advertiser. 





Fitter tue Water—The 
best preventive of cholera and kindred 
sickness is pure water. Get one of Mc- 
Kenzie’s Filters. Sent by express, with 
directions how to use it, on receipt of $7. 

8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Treacuers.—A lady, an ex- 
rienced teacher, desires a situation as 
yoverness (no objection to uct also as 
private secretary), or would teach in a 
private school or seminary. She does not 
understand foreign languages well enough 
to teach them ; has a wood understanding 
of Mathematics, General Literature, Com- 
position, Elocution, the Physical, Mental, 
and Moral Sciences. In a school or semi- 
nary, she wonld prefer to teach Mathe- 
matics and Elocution, or Natural and 
Mental Philosophy. Her method of teach- 
ing is thorough and philosophical. Ad- 
dress 
S. M., care FOWLER AND WELLS, 


|* 389 Broadway, New York. 








Boarpine In New Yorr.— 
Persons visiting the city, either for busi- 
nese or pleasure, can obtain board at the 
Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13and 15 
Laight Street. We have good rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 
cars that will take you to any part of the 
city. 

Torxisa Barns, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Baths, Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER, WOOD & CO., Proprietors. 





Hyerentc Cure, Burrato, 
N. Y¥.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Cirenlar. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





Acrents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell the 
New Double Map of the United States and 
World, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and ie -—? of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
are plainly shown, This is a rare chance 
for Map and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 

rticulars and terms. Address 


iving full 
| GAYLOR WATSON, 16 Beekman Street, 
Munson, Official Stenographer to the Sar- | 





New York, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 28 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Execrro-Mepicat APPARa- 


| TUS, 


(HIGHEST PREMIUM,) 

Genutne S1ix-CurRENT SELF-OPERAT- 
tne, latest improved. bearing the PATENT 
LABELS of 1860 and 1866. 

Address for full information, 

DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
480 Broadway, New York. 





- 
American Reprint or Lon- 


pon Socrety.—The June number of this 
charming monthly is now ready. It con- 
tains the usual number of full-page en- 

besides numerous wood cuts, 


gravings, 
| fully iifastrating its varied and entertain- 


| 


ing original articles. 
‘or sale by all booksellers and news 
agents. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
Single numbers.............. $0 40 
One copy, one year.......... 4500 


ow. —— > | 
IMMENSE Prices Par FOR| tue Rrverstpe Macazine and Lonpon 


O_p Books. 


Cugarest Boox Store in THe Wort! | > 


| 


100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 


New York. jly. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS. 112 Nassan Street, 


Society sent to one address for $6. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, 
Publishe 
No. 459 Broome Street, New York. 
Specimen numbers will be sent prepaid 
it 


| to any address, on receipt of 30 cts: 


SraTeEs AND TERRITORIES 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—A MAP 
showing the Overland Mail and Express | 


Routes, the progressing and proposed Pa- 


Stations, and much other valuable informa- 


tion relative to this interesting portion of 


| our country. Size, 44 by 31 inches; pocket 
| form. Mailed for $1 50. 








G. W. & C. B. COLTON & CO., 
172 William Street, New York. 





To Lxecrurers, TEACHERS 
tx Cotieces, Erc.—We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and Phys- 
iological Plates and Charts. Life 
size. 11 in number, for............ $100 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number, for.. 100 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number.......... 2 
Do. Lambert's, do., 6 in number ...... 20 
Phrenological Specimens (Casts, Busts, 
etc.), 40 in number. Boxed, ready 
Ber CRIIIOOB...« 65.5 o.nn ce cncccece csceee 30 
The set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 
ers, including the Vital, Motive, and 
Mental Temperaments ..... ba cbwesse 30 
Human Skeletons. Wired, articulat- 
ed, etc 
Human Skulls. 
Do. (inferior) from. ............... 
WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC COLLEGES. 
Beck's Materia Medica .............. $4 50 
Gray's Anatomy...........0..-seee0+ 
Churchill's Midwifery 
Erichson’s Surgery ......... ....s-+ 
Watson's Practice.............-...00+ 
Dalton’s Physiology............++..+- 
Fowne’s Chemistry ...............+0. 
Dunglivon’s Dictionary.............. 750 
—with such others as Professors may rec- 
ommend. 
WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGES. 


Surgery, Druit ...........cccsssseees $4 50 
Surgery, Erichson’s............. «+++ 7 
Rempata. QP ccicccscuscccqecesses 8 00 
Physiology. Carpenter.............. 6 50 
"7 p  , ererrrrrr 6 00 
Materia Medica. Hahnemann’s...... 10 00 
Hull's Jahr Symptomatology......... 70 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols...13 00 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux..............--. 6 7% 
4 Bedford... ........00++0++ 5 50 
Chemistry. Draper.........-......++ 1% 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. ...... 13 00 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE USED IN THE NBW 
YORK HYDROPATHIC COLLEGE. 


Chemistry. Youmans, $2 00.. Draper, 
RR, Se ree $2 2 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
POSCEIG oo 66 vv bbb cece cose ctesedes 14 00 
Do., do. Dunglison................. 750 
Anatomy. Gray, $8..Wilson, $4 50.. 
Horner ........ 
Physiology. Dalton, $6 00..Draper, 
$5 50 Carpenter................... 6 50 


Pathology. Gross, $4 50..Rokitansky, 8 00 | 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall, 
$4 50 Graham............ codseses 3 50 
Medical Institute. Paine............ 5 50 

Surgery. Erichson, $7.. Hill, $3 50.. 
COOGEE on cdc civcctevcccccccsece 5 00 
Obstetrics. Bedford, $5 50..Cazeaux, 6 75 
~. BA onc ncoccccsceatee 5 50 


Diseases of Women. Trall, $5..Scan- 
zoni, $6..Simpson, $5..Bedford.... 5 00 
Elocution. Bronson, $2 Rush...... 300 
Gymnastics. Lewis, $1 75..Trall, do. 1 75 
Dictionary. Dunglison, $7 50..Cleve- 
land, $1 50..Gardner, $4..Hoblyn.. 1 75 


Supplied by S. R. WELLS, New York. 





Goop Books spy Mam.— 
‘ny book. magazine, or newspaper, no mat- 
ter wh re or »y whom published, may be 
omtered a! pubtish+ r’s prieea, fran 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





| 


| bracing Personal and Critical Notices of 


| 


cific Railroad lines, the Forts and Military | 
| graphe, and 75 Views of Colleges, Libra- 


| 





| R. R. and 


| Brass and Iron Founder 





New Booxs.—Cyctorepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 


Authors and Selections from their Writ- 
ings, from the earliest period to the pres- 
ent day. With 225 Portraits, 425 Auto- 


es and Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 

Supplement to the same, 1 vol. 12mo. $2. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
Six Lectures, by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Ilus- 
trations. $3. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large po 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 

BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 

HAMMOND on WAKEFULNESS. $1.50. 

EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S G E, 


8vo0, cop} lates. 

THE Book OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
= Poets of other days and the present 

me. 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPaNnions— 
For the Bookbinder ................. 
Brewer 
TNS: in: catenin tiaheensisattbiaunet 
Cabinet Maker 
, ese eae 
SCD GQ oc icesevcvcissdovesdes 
SN sieintuntnnty édniietatidinnniilin 
Dyer’s Companion 

we Instructor 
Horse-Shoer 
Millers ... ne We 
Millwright and Miller 
Painter and Gilder... 
Paper = ES 








The Art of Dyeing, etc............... 
ie p+ 9056 150+ saepee 


Tue MANUFACTURE oF Iron In ALL 
ITs Various Brancues, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 


= 

&. 

i=] 

3 > 
ee 
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work is scarce, and will not reprinted.) 
FR ee $15 00 
Napier’s Electro-Metallurgy.......... 2 00 
Overman’s Metallurgy ............... 3 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine. 2 50 


Tanning, Currying,and Leather Dress- 
ing ..... . 2 Nk. wealipees 12 00 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


: New SAusic. 


Tue Fetiow THat Looxs Like Me. 
NOW COMME COME... oes cicciccecces 
Arranged for Siotin, 15c. 
Danvy Pat. The great Irish Song. .. .35c. 
Medley for Piano, 20c. ; Violin, 15c. 
JULIANA PHEBIANA CONSTANTINA 
Be CI. 0 v0.ds Getvéneendll 5 
Varied for Piano, 20c.; Violin, 15c. 
Barney O’Hra Waxrz, for Piano.... 20c. 
Sriver Rupee Wautz, for Piano. ... 0c. 
Go.pEN Waves Watrz, for Piano... .20c. 
Pappy's THE Boy. Very Popular. .. 35c. 
Varied for Piano, 20c.; Violin, 15¢. 
PARADE OF 22p REGimMENT. March... .35c. 
Pretty Littte Saran; or, “ Seven 
Dollars a Week"’............. . .B5e. 
Scottisch for Piano, 20c.; Violin, 15c. 
Lovety as A Rose. 
gage 
For Violin, 15c. 
StrveR TRUMPETS. 





Grand proces- 

Harmony 
anne nett’, paietiieienten stay 

“Suntient Wirnin My Heart.” By 
0 EE + eas at | 

“Sue Steers Tuo’ Nor a Star.” | 
Beautiful serenade by Balfe......... Be. | 

Arranged for Guitar, 3uc. | 

MaseEt anvd GuarRps’ WaLttzeEs, by 
Godfrey. Played at the Central Park 
Concerts; each. cops 666 06: hee 

Hitpa. Beautiful waltz by Godfrey. 35c. 

For Violin. 15c. each. 

Instruction Books. For Piano, Gui- 
tar, Melodeon, Violin, Flute, Fife, 
Cornet, Accordeon, and Concertina ; 
GORE, «« ‘ mewtene+é qnespaninatetne .. Te. 
Any of the above sent by mail. securely 

wrapped, and free of postage, on receipt 

of marked price. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 
208 Bowery, New York. 
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CHOICE NEW CROP TEAS. 


Tue snip “Gotpen Strate” has’ ar- 
rived from Japan with 22,000 half chests of the finest 
Japan Teas to the Great American TEA CoMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

These Teas by the ship *‘ Golden State” were purchased 
direct from the Japanese factor, and in consequence of 
the magnitude of the traneaction, were transferred at 
about half the usual commissions, This is the largest 
cargo ever imported from Japan by about seven thousand 
packages. By this operation the Great AMERICAN TEA 
Company put these Teas into the hands of the consumers 
with but one very small profit—an achievement in com- 
mercial enterprise seldom if ever before attained. These 
Teas are acknowledged, both here and in Japan, as befng 
the finest full cargo ever exported from that country. 

Also the ship “George Shotton” has arrived from 
Foochow with 12,000 half chests of the finest Foochow 
Oolong Teas. 

The cargo of the ship “ George Shotton”’ is the second 
in size that has ever come to this port from Foochow 
(which is the finest Black Tea district in China). These 
are the finest first-picking contract Teas—rich, fresh, and 
full-flavored. This will enable us to supply our trade 
with uniform fine-flavored Teas for a long time to come. 
These Teas were contracted for before the picking. 
Contract Teas are always far superior to any others. A 
large proportion of contract Teas of first pickings go to 
the European markets. That is one of the principal 
reasons why the English people consume three pounds 
of Tea, on an average, to one in an equal number of 
population in the United States. Heretofore, the United 
States have been compelled, to a considerable extent, to 
put up with lower grades of Teas and later pickings. 
This unfortunate result for the consumers of this country 
has been brought about heretofore in consequence of the 
many and great profits of the “middlemen” in the Tea 
trade. But this has been in a great measure remedied 
by the establishment of the Great AMERICAN TEA Com- 
PANY, and their system of furpjshing Teas to the con- 
sumer direct from the Chinese and Japanese factors, thus 
saving them many intermediate profits. 

The receiving of these two large cargoes by the 
Great AMERICAN TEA Company for their own trade is 
acknowledged by the mercantile community as the 
largest transactions ever made in this country. They 
were deemed of so much importance, that the fact was 
telegraphed to all the principal commercial papers in the 
country by their correspondents here, and thus appeared 
as an important news item throughout the United States 
at the same time. 

The importance of these transactions in this market is 
thus noticed by the oldest and most respectable com- 
mercial paper in this city—the New York Shipping and 
Commercial List—which says: “The trade have again 
been startled by the arrival of two large cargoes of Teas 
to the Great American Tea Company; the ship 
‘Golden State,’ from Japan, with 22,000 half chests ; and 
the ship ‘George Shotton,’ from Foochow, with 12,000 
packages.’ And in another place it says: “* The recent 
large operations of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY 
have taken the Trade by surprise, and are rather a 
novelty in this market. The taking up of two cargoes 
within a week, comprising 12,381 packages Black, and 
23,349 packages Japan, for immediate consumption, at a 
cost of about a million and a half of dollars, indicates 
the extensive nature of the Company’s business, and 
deserves a passing notice at our hands.” 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large invoices 
of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyune dis- 
tricts of China, which are unrivaled for fineness and 
delicacy of flavor. 

This ie the season of the year when we receive new 
Teas, and, consequently, our customers will not fail to 
notice a marked improvement in freshness from this 
time forward. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States can 
receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small 








additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bonght them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party's goods in separate packages, and 
mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need 
be no confusion in their distribution—each party getting 
exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of 
transportation the members of the club can divide equi- 
tably among themeelves. 

Country Civuss, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, 
all of which are doing well), can have their orders 
promptly and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs can 
have each party's name marked on their package and 
directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no com- 
plimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the custom-house stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be 
returned at our expense within thirty days, and have 
the money refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of 
clubs. They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the List of Prices 
will show. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo tone (Black), 70 c., 80 c., 90 c., best $1 per pound. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90¢., best $1 
per pound. 

EncGiiso Breakrast (Black), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per pound. 

Youne Hyson (Green), 80 c., 90 c., $1, $1 10, best 
$1 25 per pound. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90 c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2 per 
pound. 

GunpowDeER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 20 c., %c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per 
pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
mize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50 c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas ofthe 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box, No. 5,643, New York City. 


The Great American Tea Company (established 
1861) is recommended by the leading newspapers, re- 
ligious and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 


American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange Judd, 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor. 





Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Tll., Thomas M. Eé dy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Eeaminer and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


CLUB ORDERS. 


Sr. Caaries, Winona Co., Mixn., March 28, 1867. 


To the Great American Tea Company, 
Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Isend you a fifth order for Tea. My neighbors think 
I have “learned the road,” and insist on my doing the 
business for them. I will simply say that all kinds of 
Tea received from your company have given complete 
satisfaction. Your Teas are fresh—well flavored—strong. 
The Merchants can furnish for $2 25 to $2 50 per pound 
no better article than you give us at $1 25; some say you 
area humbug. Please humbug us again on this order. 
Truly yours, in behalf of Tea drinkers, 
SAMUEL 8. BEMAN. 


4b. Best Uncolored Japan..Jos. Dewey ..at $1 25 $5 00 


4“ Best Green............. C. B. Randall... 125 5 00 
4“ Best Green........ .....- Andrew Main... 125 5 00 
4“ Best Green............. Wm. H. D...... 1% 500 
2 “* Best Uncolored Japan..Henry Hall. .... 12% 250 
2‘ Gunpowder ........ .... A. Brown....... 150 300 
1“ Best English Breakfast.N. H. Swift. 12 120 
RE Snnviccit ton Sasaed William Smith.. 125 250 
DP I siccdveesk 450 eee George Smith .. 125 250 
2‘ Young Hyson.......... J. L. Downing.. 12% 250 
2‘ Best Oolong............ James Roan ... 100 200 
4 Uncolored Japan....... Jacob Beman... 125 5 00 
8 * Best Oolong...........- H. Tabbot...... 100 300 
2‘ Best Mixed............ A. Turner ..... 100 200 
B™ GOGO. occesgoccececccet Geo. Watson... 12% 250 
2 Best Oolong............ G. B. Pratt. .... 100 200 
DB GR sevccsecnvccesss Charles Grube.. 125 2 50 
4“ Green..........-.......4. W. Bingham. 125 5 00 
1“ Best Gunpowder....... H. C. Parrott... 150 1 50 
1“ English Breakfast......H.C. Parrott... 120 1 2 
1“ Young Hyson.......... H. C. Parrott... 100 100 

DON Rites iceint tia. Vdd contbbesunts $61 90 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA CoMPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do aot, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name. 


TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AMERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 38 Vesey Street, New York. 
June 6—It. Post-Office Box, 5,643. 
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THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER. 

THe subject of our closing notice, whose 
recent death has stirred the depths of public 
sentiment, was a man whose active participa- 
tion in the cause of Irish liberty, both in Ire- 
land and America, had years ago rendered 
him conspicuous. He possessed, originally, a 
compact and vigorous organization, with a 
great amount of vital force. The brain was 
large and very symmetrically developed ; the 
organs which impart sympathetic impressi- 
bility and social inclinations ranking among 
the most influential of his dispositional char- 
acteristics, and those which supply grace, 
fervor, and sprightliness to the intellect being 
among the more prominent faculties of the 
side and front head. His Language was large 
and his temperament ardent; hence his ability 
to sway others, whether from the platform 
of the audience chamber or in the amicable 
discussion of the street or the drawing-room. 
His spirit was earnest, ambitious, and adven- 
turous, and the strong Inhabitiveness which 
was strikingly exhibited in early youth minis- 
tered to the patriotic endeavors which have 
made his name famous. 

On the evening of the ist of July, General 
Thomas Francis Meagher, Secretary and ‘Act- 
ing Governor of Montana, well known by his 
Irish Revolutionary fame, and as a gallant 
leader in our late war, was drowned by falling 
from the deck of a steamer into the waters of the 
Upper Missouri River. His life has been full 
of stirring events, interwoven with the histories 
of Ireland, of Great Britain, and of the United 
States. He was born in the city of Waterford, 
Ireland, on the 3d day of August, 1823, his 
parents being wealthy and respectable persons. 
In the year 1834 he was sent to the Jesuit 
College of Clongowes Wood, where, by his 
assiduous attention to his studies, he won the 
esteem of his tutors, while his wild, frolicsome 
nature endeared him equally to the large num- 
ber of pupils in the college. 

In 1841, his six years’ course in Clongowes 
having expired, young Meagher went to Stony- 
hurst College, Lancashire, England, where his 
career was a very distinguished one. He wasa 
close and attentive student of the English clas- 
sics, and in 1842 was awarded the silver medal 
for English composition, to the defeat of over 
fifty English competitors. In the year 1843 he 
left college with high honors, and after travel- 
ing on the Continent for a few months returned 
to his home in Ireland. His first idea was to 
accept a commission in the British army, and 
it is possible that he would have done so had 
not his Irish spirit revolted against the idea of 
serving in the army of his country’s traditional 
enemy. 

He abandoned the idea of military life, and 
in 1844 removed to Dublin, with the intention 
of studying law, but feeling a greater interest 
in the political questions of the day. The agi- 
tation in Ireland continued to increase, and the 
policy of O’Connell not satisfying a large num- 
ber of his followers, a secession took place in 
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1846, and the “ Young Ireland” party was 
formed, with Meagher as one of the leaders. 
He greatly aided in organizing the “ Irish 
Confederation,” and so great were nis ora- 
torical powers, that he was soon regarded 
by his party as their principal leader and 
the only man who could free Ireland from 
her bondage. When the French Revolu- 
tion broke out, and Louis Philippe was driven 
from his throne, Meagher, with others, was 
sent as a delegate to congratulate the French 
Republican leaders upon their success; upon 
his return to Ireland he was arrested on a 
charge of sedition, and held to bail, and after- 
ward tried for hign treason at Clonmel in the 
October following, and after a vigorous and 
able defense found guilty. In response to the 
usual inquiry why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced against him, he made a 
brief but eloquent and expressive speech, justi- 
fying his course, and declaring himself, ready 
to die for his country. Subsequently the 
sentence of death was altered to banishment 
for life to Van Dieman’s Land. Here he 
remained until 1852, when, an opportunity for 
escape offering, he embarked for New York, 
where he arrived during the month of May of 
thesame year. -Upon reaching this city he was 
the recipient of an enthusiastic reception from 
his countrymen and the citizens in general. 

For two years after reaching this country 
General Meagher followed the profession of a 
lecturer, meeting with marked success. Re- 
turning to New York in 1855, he engaged in 
the study of the law, and was subsequently 
admitted to the bar. In 1856 he became the 
editor of the Irish News, and in 1857 visited the 
States of Central America, spending some time 
in Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

On the outbreak of the rebellion in 1861, 
Meagher organized a company of Zouaves for 
the Union army, and with them joined the 
Sixty-ninth New York Volunteers, under Col- 
onel Corcoran, and served during the first 
campaign in Virginia. At the first battle of 
Bull Run, fought July 21, 1861, he was acting 
major of his regiment, and had his horse shot 
under him. Upon the expiration of his three 
months’ term of service he returned to New 
York, and in the latter part of 1861 organized 
the celebrated “Irish Brigade,’ and was as- 
signed to it as permanent commander, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, his commission 
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bearing date of the 3d of February, 1862. At 
the head of his men he participated in the 
seven days’ battles around Richmond, winning 
general praise for the heroism and skill with 
which he led the brigade to action. At the 
second battle of Manassas the brigade, then 
attached to Pope’s army, fought with great 
desperation, and at Antietam, September 17, 
1862, won a great reputation, and was most 
flatteringly noticed in the official report of 
General McClellan. The disastrous battle of 
Fredericksburg, fought December 13, 1862, 
only added to the reputation of General 
Meagher and his men. Charge after charge 
was headed by him, up to the very crest of the 
enemy’s breastworks, and the number of dead 
men with green colors in their hats told of the 
fearful slaughter of the brave Irishmen. In 
this engagement he recéived a bullet wound 
through the leg, which temporarily incapaci- 
tated him from active service. He had, how- 
ever, sufficiently recovered in April to resume 
command, and at Chancellorsville, from May 2 
to May 4, 1863, he led the remnant of the Irish 
Brigade into action for the last time. It was, 
indeed, the merest remnant of what had been 
the pride and flower of the army ; and, finding 
that its numbers were reduced to considerably 
below the minimum strength of a regiment, on 
the 8th of May General Meagher tendered his 
resignation and temporarily retired from the 
service. 

During the early part of 1864 he was re-com- 
missioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
assigned to the command of the District of the 
Etowah, including portions of Tennessee and 
Georgia. His administration of the affairs of 
his district was signally successful, protecting 
as he did the lines of communication, while 
his command, the Provisional Division of the 
Army of the Tennessee, was completely iso- 
lated by the presence of Hood before Nashville. 
In January, 1865, he was relicyed from duty 
in Tennessee, and or@ered to report to General 
Sherman at Atlanta, but the close of the war 
prevented his performing any further important 
services to the Government. 

In 1865 he was appointed Secretary of Mon- 
tana Territory. In the month of September 
following, Governor Sidney Edgerton, being 
on the point of leaving the Territory for a few 
months, issued his proclamation appointing 
General Meagher Governor pro tem. The re- 
cent hostilities on the part of the Indians com- 
pelled him to take measures to protect the 
white settlers of Montana, and it was while 
engaged in this duty that he fell into the river 
(the Upper Missouri, it is supposed) from the 
deck of a steamboat, and was drowned. 

Soon after his arrival in this country, the 
deceased married Miss Townshend, of New 
York. She is at present in Virginia City, 
Montana Territory, having joined her husband 
there about one year ago. Only one child 
blessed the married life of the General, and he, 
a boy of some twelve years old, is now in Ire- 
land, under the care of his grandfather, who is 
still living in Waterford, the possessor of an 
ample fortune. 
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